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New Prices Furnish Some Stimulus 


Tonnage Which Had Been Held Back Now is Being Released—Structural Market Especially 
Shows More Activity—Government Committee Urges Various Federal Depart- 
ments to Accept New Schedule—Further Adjustments Are Made 


rived from the initial response of buyers to 
the reduced prices in iron and steel. While the 
market scarcely has squared itself to the new basis and 
secondary price adjustments still are running their 
course, an enlarged tonnage in finished material is be- 
ing released to the mills. At the same time it remains 
to be shown just what part of this business repre- 
sents the requirements held back in recent weeks by 
the announcement of the government’s stabilizing 
plan and what part actually is stimulated new enter- 
prise. Structural steel supplies the clearest example 
of reawakening activity as various projects which 
have been dormant and some new undertakings are 
being brought out for figures. The outlook is prom- 
ising for the placing of considerable tonnage without 
further delay. The upward turn in the copper mar- 
ket has attracted attention and is being pointed to as 
a further illustration of returning confidence. 
To the very vital question whether 
the government itself will accept the 
new prices for its. large needs espe- 
cially for those of the railroad ad- 
ministration and the Fleet corpora- 
tion, indications point to a favorable answer. A co- 
operating committee, representing the different gov- 
ernmental departments, which is working with the 
industrial board has recommended the adoption of 
the new prices by the various purchasing officers 
of the government. This is seen as a hopeful sign 
that the stabilizing plan will have the endorsement 
and support of all branches of the government. How- 
ever, the financial position of the railroad adminis- 
tration casts some doubt on what the latter can do 
in the way of early purchases for betterments. De- 
ferred bids on 20,000 tons of steel for battle and 
fuel ship construction now to be received by the navy 
April 4, will furnish one of the first opportunities 
to test out government acceptance of the new prices. 
Steelmakers of that class which buys its raw mate- 
rials, in addition to the cut in pig iron, are finding 
in the lower price of scrap a compensating factor 


yey encouragement is being de- 


Urge Orders 
Be Placed 


for the reduction in rolled products. The result is 
that most of them are accepting the redieed prices 
for finished material although they still Msist these 
figures are below their actual costs of production. 
A Cleveland semifinished plant nevertheless has been 
shut down for lack of orders. The reaction to this 
situation in scrap in a strengthening market after 
weeks in the doldrums. 
Merchant producers are inclined to 
— feel that the $4.25 reduction in pig 
iron was more severe proportionately 


Is Deep 


than in finished or semifinished steel 
in view of the low scrap market. 
Moreover, they are insisting that present contracts 
are not subject to any retroactive price application. 
Cleveland producers are quoting the base price at 
the valley, taking the advantage of their location and 
other Central Western furnaces may follow this lead. 
The largest Virginia maker has restored the Birm- 
ingham base in his quotations. Eastern Pennsylvania 
makers are quoting on a Pittsburgh base, but some 
furnaces in central Pennsylvania are quoting at the 
furnace. The result is a considerable range of deliv- 
ered prices at important consuming points, which 
competition promises to level off in time. The effect 
of the lower price on higher cost plants already is 
being shown. One eastern Pennsylvania merchant 
maker is considering putting out three stacks. One 
Alabama furnace is going out. A Cleveland stack 
has been banked. Merchant pig iron producers met in 
general meeting at Pittsburgh Wednesday to discuss 
their new problems. 

Additional price reductions following 
those announced from Washington 
include $7 on shafting, $8 on spikes, 
$12 on cold rolled and $10 on hot 
rolled strip steel, $5 on cast iron 
pipe and $7 in eastern bar iron. Manufacturers’ 
wire has been put at $3 the same as plain wire, 
thereby dropping the previous $2 differential. Ware- 
house schedules have been adjusted to the new mill 
prices, plus $15 and freight. 


More Prices 
tT Reduced 
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Reduced Prices and Their Effect 


SUBSTANTIALLY reduced cost for the aver- 
E.G buyer of iron and steel is represented by 

the new prices which have been worked out 
after several days of careful deliberation between 
the industrial board of the department of commerce 
and the committee of the manufacturers. Signs are 
numerous that this very ambitious attempt at read- 
justment did not produce tangible results until con- 
siderable differences of opinion had been aired and 
finally harmonized through a compromise. Nothing 
less could have been expected in view of the large 
questions and complications involved and of the 
character of the plan which is aimed at bringing about 
an economic readjustment in the shortest possible 
time. It follows accordingly that the new schedule 
in all particulars is not entirely satisfactory to either 
buyers or sellers. Some points indeed might well 
have been better clarified and established, thereby 
avoiding subsequent confusion such as specific official 
reference to the retroactive feature of the new prices 
or as to their standing as a minimum level for 1919 
delivery. In every way except by exact official word, 
the new prices are regarded as minimums for this 
year; unofficially the new schedule is not meant to 
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apply to old orders still unshipped except as each in- 
dividual producer wishes to apply it. 


But the big consideration is that something tangi- 
ble in the way of industrial readjustment by mutual 
understanding has been attempted and effected. © 
question now relates to the results. In this connec- 
tion. An interesting contrast in values is shown by a com- 
parison between the new reduced scale of prices and 
the open market levels of January, 1913. This lat- 
ter approximates the last period of good business con- 
ditions in iron and steel before the world war. The 
comparison is as follows: 


New 

Prices Jan., 1913 
Ore, Mesabi nonbessemer...... $ 5.75 $ 3.40 
rey ae 25.75 16.50 
Billets, open hearth ........... 38.50 28.70 
Billets, bessemer .............-. 38.50 28.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer........... 42.00 28.70 
Sheet bars, open hearth........ 42.00 29.20 
ME ER Sand dtd Vide eimleee 52.00 30.00 
Structural shapes ............ 2.45c 1.45c 
eh ES eas SO eee: 2.65¢ 1.45c 
ga eee 2.35¢ 1.40c 
Wi oals vous. tac cddwcuhe $7.00 $3.60 
No. 28 black sheets........... 4.35¢ 2.35¢ 
No. 28 galvanized sheets...... 5.70c 3.50c 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets....  3.55c 1.75c 
Pe abs xck's <cvewhedenes 3.25¢ 1.75c 
Pe CIO, sow ney ct iponwubie 3.00c 1.55¢ 
FREED” S6G'es 560 Stsepopeeaba 3.05c 1.60c 


These average quotations of 1913 substantially rep- 
resent what may have been termed normal prices 
before fundamental conditions in. industry were com- 
pletely transformed by the war and its effects. Only 
a casual knowledge of underlying conditions is neces- 
sary today to grasp how completely outside reason 
able expectations such prices or anything approaching 
them are at the present time because of fundamental 
cost factors. In 1913 the iron and steel industry en- 
joyed a moderate prosperity at these levels. Such 
prices today would be utterly destructive for most 
of the producers; it is certain few if any of them 
could operate under them. 


It needs a comparison of this kind to bring forcibly 
to mind the tremendous rise of productive costs under 
the press of war when output and delivery were 
made to supersede all other factors. Whether such 
prices as those of 1913 ever are to return is an open 
question. At least that does not now seem probable 
before there has been a complete marking down of 
cost factors all along the line, an interminable process 
and one likely to extend over many, many months. 
The futility of any policy to delay buying in the 
expectation of the return of prewar prices accordingly 
is emphasized. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
decide when and whether the abnormal prices of 
yesterday have become the normal of today. But 














it is a pretty good guess that the low prices of the 
past have gone never to return. 

The new reduction of prices may not square with 
the ideas of many buyers when they recall purchases 
of the past. But in the light of present day stand- 
ards, it represents a substantial reduction. As such 
it is bound to produce good results in stimulating 
enterprise. It is a forward step toward the recovery 
of normal business conditions and it marks a stage in 
the restoration of reasonable values in industry. 





Bureau of Rolling-Mill Research 


N another page of this issue are outlined 
O briefly the plans of the Carnegie Institute of 

Technology to establish an experimental roll- 
ing mill and bureau of rolling-mill research at Pitts- 
burgh with the co-operation of leading steel com- 
panies and builders of rolling-mill machinery. This 
is one of the most important announcements of a 
technical character which the iron and steel indus- 
try has received since the war in Europe virtually 
put a stop to important technical research, except 
for military purposes. It is particularly significant 
that the new experimental mill will be managed by 
a joint committee of leading industrial experts and 
educators. It was just such co-operation between 
industry and science which put Germany far ahead 
in the chemical field prior to the war, and if the 
United States is to maintain its industrial leadership 
in the intensive era which lies before the world, fur- 
ther co-operation of a practical character must be 
developed between large manufacturers and our ad- 
vanced technical schools. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the Pittsburgh announcement presages sim- 
ilar activities in other important fields. The bureau 
of rolling-mill research, which will be established 
at Carnegie institute, will have four distinct func- 
tions, namely, to investigate the physical and mechan- 
ical aspects of the process of rolling steel and other 
metals; to distribute the information obtained among 
the co-operating firms; to provide laboratory facilities 
which the contributing companies may use to conduct 
special experiments and investigations of rolling mill 
problems; and to offer courses of instruction to stu- 
dents desiring to specialize in rolling mill work. A 
full size experimental mill of ample power will be 
built to carry on this work. It will be described in 
detail in-next week’s issue of Tue Iron Trape ReE- 
view. The proposed experimental mill will be the 
only one of its kind in the world. Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, therefore, will be the only school 
in existence where a man can go and find a prescribed 
course of study in the design of roll passes laid out 
in natural, logical steps so that he may prove his 
theories by carefully arranged practical experiments. 
This means that if the program now in mind is 
worked out satisfactorily, roll design and rolling- 


mill operation will be placed on the same engineering 
plane with machine-tool design and machine shop 
production. 





Advertising to Prevent Strikes 


AYMOND ROBINS, formerly head of the 
R American Red Cross in Russia, said in his 
testimony before the senate recently that if 
the American workingman could be made familiar 
with all of the principles and social theories of Bol- 
shevism, any lurking danger of the spread of this 
world cancer to America would be entirely elimi- 
nated. In other words, most of the Bolshevist sym- 
pathizers in the United States are misinformed. Here 
is an educational problem for manufacturers worth 
considering. But how can the necessary message be 
put across to the workmen? Carefully arranged plant 
meetings with good speakers, such as were found so 
effective during the war, would help immeasurably, 
but probably the most effective method of placing 
the facts regarding Bolshevism and its train of social 
travail before the American workingman quickly is 
by advertising, using newspapers, billboards and other 
mediums read by the masses. 

The power of printers’ ink, properly marshalled, to 
promptly suppress labor and social disorders has 
recently been vividly demonstrated in two remote 
parts of the world. In Seattle, during the so-called 
general strike, the substantial leaders of the com- 
munity banded together to publish a series of adver- 
tisements giving the facts about the situation to the 
men involved. As a result, a series of powerfully 
written full-page advertisements have appeared in 
the local daily newspapers and other mediums. Their 
effect has been tremendous and on all sides it is 
acknowledged they have had a powerfully steadying 
effect on an extremely disturbed situation. Even 
more striking in their results were the advertisements 
recently published in English newspapers by the Brit- 
ish government to explain its demobilization plans. 
Before these advertisements appeared several succes- 
sive mobs marched to Whitehall to protest against 
the demobilization plans. Serious trouble was threat- 
ened. A series of strong advertisements was quickly 
prepared and published under the auspices of the 
ministry of reconstruction. As soon as the informa- 
tion regarding demobilization plans set forth in these 
advertisements percolated—and this took only a few 
days—the demonstrations ceased and none have been 
held since. In other words, printers’ ink was used to 
lay the facts before the people promptly. This is 
the kind of propaganda that is effective. It is open, 
honest and above board. Such efforts can be made 
unusually effective in all industrial crises, provided 
only the advertisements tell the truth and are pub- 
lished soon enough—before the mischief has gone too 
far. 
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SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 862 


Pig Iron 
ere Ces Fs conesecetess $27.95 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 29.35 
i, EE «oud act oceseccce 27.15 
i Ce srecoudéceeeecont 25.75 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa....... 29.65 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace.......... 25.75 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 28.65 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace...... 27.25 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 27.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 81.15 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
Ne. & MeveReR ncccccccccccccce 1.75 to 2.25 
We. BS GRO occcccccccvcetes 2.25to 2.75 
No, 2X Eastern and Virginia..... 2.25to 2.75 
Ne. 1X esteem cw cccccscccsces oe 2.75 and up 
BO. EK GCRRARMD ccccccccecooccese 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry eastern ........+. 1.75 to 2.25 
‘No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... $33.65 
No. 2, foundry valley, Pittsburgh. 28.15 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 28.15 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 26.75 
No. 1 foundty, Chicago furnace... 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 26.75 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 31.90 
No, 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater.. 31.00 to 32.40 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace.. 28.00 
No, 2 foundry, del Philadelphia. . 30.65 
No. 2 foundry, N: J. tidewater... 29.75 to 31.15 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 28.06 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 31.60 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 33.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 84.50 
No, 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 33.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 36.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louls ....... 31.25 
Virginia, No. 2X, furmace........ 30.50 
Virginia, No, 2X, Philadelphia.... 34.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City.... 35.00 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston........ 36:00 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh. ... 27.15 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 29.65 
Silveries, 8%, furnmace.......... 40.25 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 43.55 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. 44.25 
Low phos, standard, Phila....... 46.75 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 43.75 to 45.75 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 47.15 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ...... 38.70 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connelisville furnace ........++. $4.00 to 4.25 
Connellsville foundry ........... 4.75 to 6.00 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal..... 6.50 to 7.50 
New River foundry, nominal...... 8.00 
New River furnace, nominal...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county furnace, nominal... . 6.00 
Wise county foundry, nominal.... 6.50 to 7.00 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent de- 
UN wecctscbesbanbereie $130.00 to 140.00 
Spiegel, 16 to 20 per cent fur- 
BOR, GEE kcvccvcdeciocsves 40.00 to 45.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 & cent, spot 
. livered..... - 125.00 te 135.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, loads, 
producers plant, per net ton.. 200.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 49.75 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cert 53.05 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 56.35 


Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New Straiteville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(4 x 4 Ineh) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $38.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 42.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 38.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 38.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 38.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 55.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .......... 55.00 

SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $42.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 42.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 42.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 42.00 





bs connie $41.00 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $52.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.... 2.45¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.695¢ 
Structural shapes, New York.... 2.72¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.8958 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 2.35¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chieago ........ 2.62¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 2.62¢ 
Bars soft steel, Philadelphia .... 2.595¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Phila. .....4. 2.595¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ..... 2.82c to 2.92¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ... 3.07¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 8.17e 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh ... 3.10¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh .... 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 2.80¢ 
. . 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill.. 47.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 40.00 to 45.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 8.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 3.00¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.45¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 3.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 4.90¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago.......... ‘ 4.92¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago.......... 8.92¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 3.00¢ 


Wire Products 


(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00¢ 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.70¢ 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts....... 3.40¢ 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts..... 4.10¢ 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........... 4.445¢ 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.85¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.40¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... . 4.10¢ 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 7.25¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... . 2.55¢ 
Cold rolied strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and beavier, base per 
100 pounds, 5.65c. 
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Sheets 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 3.55¢ 

No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 3.82¢ 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.795¢ 


Tin Plate 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts...... $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel........ 57% 44 
% te 3 in, butt, Wem... cece 39% 23% 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1........ 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1l........... 16 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inech, Chicago ............. $59.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago....... 56.80 
Four-inch, New York...........- 61.45 
Six-inch and over, N. Y......... 58.45 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 56.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 53.00 

Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
SE “- cwéebecvcevess 3.05¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ...........++. 8.05¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............ 3.30¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads........... 28 off list 
Cotton ties, per bundle..... sees nominal 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh...... 4.20¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh..... 4.30¢ 


Rivets ye in. and smaller Pittsburgh, 50-10 
off to 50-10-10 of. 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. ©. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Rolled thread ......ceeceeccsees 50-5 off 
Cut thread ....... Se qaeoeeeuss . 40-10-5 of 
Larger and longer..........+s++. 40 off 


Mees GE aise cuvctcsicccasecc 50-10-—5 off 
Cae CRE csccccccces Se ceececce 50-5 off 
Se Wa 66.4 dns cccccsccs 40-10 off 

Cold pressed semifinished 

nuts %& in. and larger........ - 60-10-10 of 
Cold pressed sem’ 

nuts ¥ in. and smaller........ 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws 50--10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank...... on tae 2.50¢ off 
Hot pressed, square tapped........... 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank........... 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.......... 2.10¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank ........... 2.25¢ off 
‘old pressed, CO ore 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotations dn leading products March 26, average for February, 1919, average for December, 1918, and 
average March, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage 


P 


Mar. 26, 


1919 
Pittsburgh.... $29.35 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Bessemer, valley del., 
Basic, valley, del., 
*No. 2 Foundry, 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 

Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago.. 
Malleable, valley 

Malleable, Chicago 

**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 

*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 

Basic, eastern del., eastern 

**No. 2X Virginia, furnace 

**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 130.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh 

Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 

Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Iron bars, Philadelpha 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, %*2.25 


of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices 
Dec., Mar., 
1918 1918 

$36.60 

31.40 34.40 

32.40 35.40 

31. 34.00 

38. 38.70 

$2. 35 

31. 34.5 

32.3 35.2 

31. 34. 33. Sheets, 

33.5 36.5 33. Sheets, 

Sheets, 
Wire 
Connellsville 


Feb., 

1919 
$33.60 Cleveland 
Chicago 


bars, 
bars, 


Iron 
Iron 
Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


Beams, 
Beams, 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Beams, 
Tank 
Tar ik 
Tank 


plates, 

plates, 

plates, 
bik., 
blue 


No. 
anid., No. 


28, 


28, 


galv., No 
nails, Pittsburgh 
furnace 
43.! mB , Connellsville foundry 


47. 51. f Heavy melting steel, 
47. f Heavy melting steel, 
42.50 

70 2.{ : No. 1 


” 
2.97 3. 2.{ No. 1 


3.295 


Heavy melting steel, 


wrought, eastern 


wrought Chicago 


Rerolling rails, Chieago 


silicon, 
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Chicago..... 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... . 
10, 
Pittsburgh... . 


coke 
Pittsburgh 


Prices 
Mar. 26, 
1919 


Average prices 
Dec., Mar., 
1918 1918 

3.64 
3.50 


3.00 


Feb., 
1919 


3.00 


185 


Pittsburgh 


4.00 
5.00 


eastern Pa 


30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Some Dissatisfaction Over Iron Cut 


Merchant Producers Feel Reduction is Out of Proportion to Steel Revision—Various 


Basing Points Being Adopted and Certain Inequalities Are Appearing —Central 
Western Makers Name Valley Basis—New Business Small 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Much criti- 
cism is being heard here against the 
new pig iron price schedule because 
it is claimed certain old inequalities 
are preserved and some sellers go so 
far as to prophesy that the latter will 
not successfully serve present and 
future conditions. Under the new 
schedule, Virginia and southern mak- 
ers are quoting $26.75 Birmingham for 
the base foundry grade of 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon equivalent to $33.25 Phila- 
delphia. Eastern Pennsylvania _ fur- 
naces are naming $26.75 Pittsburgh for 
No. 2 foundry equivalent to $30.65 
Phjladelphia, while several Juniata 
valley furnaces are quoting $26.75 fur- 
nace or $29.55 delivered Philadelphia. 
Under the present schedule therefore, 
business which normally on a purely 
competitive basis, would go to east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces, now would 
be expected to go to the Juniata val- 
ley, while Pittsburgh and Buffalo dis- 
trict furnaces are put on equal basis 
with eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. 
It is expected that this situatior will 
result in price adjustments without 
delay in which among other things, 
Virginia iron again will be obtainable 
on a furnace basis. This will place it 
in line again with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron on a delivered 
Philadelphia basis. The demand for 
iron in the market is at a minimum 
and no buying is indicated. One 
eastern consumer bought 1000 tons of 


Pittsburgh. A 
and several tons 
the new Pitts- 


gray forge at $25.75 
carload of bessemer 
of basic were sold on 
burgh basis. The new prices have 
been quoted in inquiries for several 
cars of low phosphorus for a western 
consumer. The Worth Steel Co., 
Claymount, Del., is inquiring for 2000 
tons of basic. Some additional fur- 
naces may be blown out but no 
definite decision yet has been reached. 


Cut Meets Indifferent Reception 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—The reduc- 
tion in pig iron prices announced from 
Washington last week thus far has 
met with a rather indifferent recep- 
tion both on the part of buyers and 
sellers. Consumers cannot be said to 
be falling over one another to take 
business; in fact the only transactions 
that have taken place since last Friday 


have been for small tonnages that 
probably would have come out re- 
gardless of the prices. These sales, 
however, have taken the new price 
bases and include two cars of No. 2 
foundry at $26.75 furnace and about 
four cars of bessemer at $27.95 fur- 


nace and the sales all being for prompt 
delivery and to Pittsburgh district 
consumers. Inquiry for 500 tons of 
bessemer and for a light tonnage of 
foundry has been made by consumers 
in this district, and 1000 tons of No. 
2 foundry is sought for future de- 
livery but not for the-account of a 


Pittsburgh consumer. On the part of 
producers a more or less general feel- 
ing of indifference about making sales 


at the new base is apparent. Al- 
though no furnaces have yet been 
blown out because of the reduction, 
not a few producers threaten to sus- 
pend because they believe they can- 
not operate profitably at the new 
quotations. The fact that Dr. Gar- 


held attended the conference in Wash- 
ington between the representatives of 
the steel industry and the industrial 
board of the department of commerce 
and that nothing was done relative to 
the price of coke is the occasion for 
much comment among pig iron inter- 
ests here. Lack of any suggestion of 
lower prices for ore aside from that 
made by Judge Gary that prices would 
be reduced when lower freights made 
it possible, also makes the merchant 
producers of pig iron feel that the 
$4.25 reduction is altogether too steep. 


No Buying Movement Expected 


New York, March 24,—Eastern - pig 
iron makers are not expected to for- 
mulate their policies with respect to 
quoting prices until after Wednes- 
day’s general meeting of producers at 
Pittsburgh. In general, the trade here 
has not yet had time to digest the 
new price level announcement from 
Washington last Friday. In most 
quarters it is not believed that the 
establishment of prices at the re- 
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duced level will lead to any great 
buying movement. Some business, 
which in any event would be placed, 
is expected to come out right alon 
but it is believed that this will be o 
small proportions. This is due to the 
fact that practically all consumers as 
a result of the heavy buying last year 
are well covered on their require- 
ments for months to come. There- 
fore, the trade inclines strongly to- 
ward the belief that no buying move- 
ment of any size can be expected 
until the second half. Prospects for 
second half buying, however, are re- 
garded as good. Only one: small in- 
quiry, which the prospective buyer 
was anxious to place at the new 
price level was reported today. This 
inquiry was referred by the merchant 
who received it, to a number of fur- 
naces. One furnace, in declining to 
quote on this inquiry, stated that it 
would rather blow out than take any 
business at the new prices. Other 
furnaces said that they would con- 
sider the business but none of them 
offered to take it. It is understood 
that on another piece of business two 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces ex- 
pressed their willingness to quote the 
new price level. 


Believe Price Will Aid Business 


Buffalo, March 24.—Buffalo pig iron 
men believe the new price agreement 
will result favorably. One point is 
causing them some worry, that is 
the fact that iron ore so far has not 
been reduced. It is pointed out that 
while the price of pig iron is cut, 
the price of the raw material still 
remains at $5.75 to $6.65 at lower lake 
ports. In some quarters there is a 
disposition to believe that the market 
cannot be stimulated by artificial 
means, but almost everyone concedes 
that the stabilization resulting from 
a determination of price will tend 
to bring out business. Business 
could not be very much worse than 
it has been since the armistice. The 
new price schedule for Buffalo will 
list grades as follows: Basic, $25.75; 
silicons, 1.75 to 2.25, $26.75; silicons. 
2.25 to 2.75, $28; silicons, 2.75 to 3.25, 
$29.75; malleable up to 2.25 silicon, 
$27.25. 

Quoting on Valley Base 


Cleveland, March 25.—Pig iron pro- 
ducers in this territory are basing the 
new price of $26.75 for No. 2 foundry 
at the valley which is equivalent to 
$28.15 Cleveland, and some sales have 
been made at this level. One pro- 
dacer disposed of about 1500 tons. 
There is some talk that this adoption 
of a Pittsburgh base may be more ex- 
tended to other furnaces in middle 
western territory. Thus far the re- 
duced price base has not brought out 
any considerable business and the gen- 
eral view even among producers is 
that this could scarcely be otherwise 
since consumers are well covered 
through past purchases up to July 1. 
The price cut however, has stimulated 
more confidence among buyers and 
there is increased feeling out of the 





market with tentative inquiries by 
foundries which are seeking prices to 
bid upon casting contracts. his ap- 


ies especially to automobile cast- 
ing manufacturers. There is not much 
change in the shipping situation. Pil- 
ing of iron continues and one of the 
stacks of the McKinney Steel Co. has 
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been banked. Producers in this dis- 
trict insist strongly that buyers can- 
not expect to receive the benefit of 
the reduction of $4.25 on old orders, 
as the new schedule is not made re- 
troactive. This point just now is re- 
ceiving the attention of both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and some ship- 
ments are awaiting upon a possible 
general announcement as to what the 
furnaces will do. 


New Buying Starts 


Chicago, March 25.—Although only 
a few days have elapsed since new 
prices on pig iron were announced, 
producers are surprised at the re- 
sponse on the part of melters. Nu- 
merous inquiries are being received, 
and some sales have been made at 
the reduced level, although these are 
for small tonnages and for current 
needs. Larger buyers are taking time 
to consider the situation before cov- 
ering their requirements for third 
quarter or last half but there are 
many indications that this business 
will come forward without much de- 
lay after the uncertainties of the pres- 
ent situation have been thoroughly 
resolved. Provision in the institute 
announcement that new prices would 
not be retroactive unless producers 
desired to scale their contracts has 


left this situation uncertain. In this 
market there appears to be some 
tendency toward applying the new 


price on existing contracts, although 
this means a large loss on the heavy 
tonnage now under contract. This 
detail probably will be settled dur- 
ing the present week, as steps have 
been taken to go into the situation 
carefully and formulate a policy. One 
of the interesting features of the 
situation is the position in which 
southern furnaces are placed, and it 


is predicted freely tht opracticallv 
all southern stacks will be forced 
to blow out. 
Some Sales at $26.75 
Cincinnati, March 24——There is no 


evident disappointment over the very 
slim inquiry for pig iron that was 
received in this morning’s mail. The 
new schedule has not yet had time 
to be absorbed thoroughly and there 
is also some misunderstanding as to 
what the base price of foundry iron 
should be. Basic iron was named 
exclusively and no mention of found- 
ry made. However, iron merchants 
generally agree that $25.75. furnace. 
applies only on basic and that $26.75 
is the correct price for No. 2 found- 
ry. At the last named figure a little 
carload business has been transacted, 
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but no contracts are now under ne- 
gotiation for future shipment iron, 
unless they have been quietly passed 
in by salesmen for consideration of 
their principals. Although it is rec- 
ognized that some furnaces will prob- 
ably have to go out of blast, as soon 
as their present contracts are filled, 
there is a general feeling of relief 
that some definite basis has been 
feed. 


Price Cut Creates Satisfaction 


St. Louis, March 22.—The pig iron 
market here during the past week has 
awaited results of the conference in 
Washington. Buyers were not will- 
ing to purchase, and sellers were ad- 
vising their customers to wait for 
lower prices. The result was utter 
apathy. Announcement of the reduc- 
tion of $4.25 came as no special sur- 
prise to the trade in this district, that 
amount being about the mean be- 
tween extreme guesses made on the 
outcome. The consumers here ap- 
pear as optimistic as producers and 
selling agencies. A vast volume of 
enterprise has been awaiting the 
proper stimulus to set it free. It is 
safe to say that the next few weeks 
will witness the beginning of much 
construction work as a direct result 
of the price reductions. It is expected, 
also, that railroad buying will be re- 
sumed on a limited scale, and already 
there are signs, in the form of in- 
quiries, that public service corpora- 
tions in this region will ‘start re- 
habilitating their properties. 


Southern Furnaces Not Optimistic 


Birmingham, Ala., March 25.— 
Southern furnace companies are hop- 
ing that the establishment of low 
prices of iron and steel will stabilize 
the market. Doubt is expressed, how- 
ever, whether the reduction of $4.25 on 
pig iron and as much as $5 on steel 
products can be made with the cost 
of production as high as it is here 
without cutting down production. 
Furnace company officials are not in- 
clined to be optimistic. Much depends 
on the buying movement that is 
looked for in the next few days. Pig 
iron production is at a minimum and 
further retrenchment is now in mind. 
The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has shut down its brown ore mines 
at Russellville, Ala. The Gulf States 
Steel Co. will blow out its blast fur- 
nace in the next day or two. The 
Woodward Iron Co. is not makin 
iron. Including upwards of 40,000 off- 
basic iron, there is about 100,000 tons 
of iron on yards in this district. 


Ore Market More Animated 


Buyers More Disposed to Act but No Actual Orders Have Resulted 
—Cleveland Cliffs Negotiating for Great Northern Tonnage 


While the iron and steel industry's 
price agreement with the govern- 
ment and consumers failed to bring 
forth inquiries for lake iron ore at 
Cleveland up to Tuesday of this 


week the market was decidedly 
more animated. With buyers as- 
sured a_ stabilized price and_ the 


full benefit of any reductions which 
might be made in rail and lake 


freight rates, they showed more of an 
inclination to go ahead and estimate 
the season’s requirements, while the 
operators had something definite on 
which to solicit business. 

One of the leading operators said 
he was impressed by the volume of 
inquiries for steel which had devel- 
oped since the price decision. To 
get a line on what might be expected 
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in the ore trade in the near future 
he had obtained first-hand informa- 
tion as to the effect of the agree- 
ment on the buying of steel. “Al- 
though we have received no in- 
quiries for ore it is safe to say that 
buyers will begin to place orders in 
a week or two at the prevailing price, 
with a rider attached to the contracts 
providing for a reduction in case the 
railroad administration reduce the 
freight rate,” said this operator. “Such 
a rider, no doubt, will be attached 
to all contracts, unless the adminis- 
tration should reduce the rate before 
contracts are written, in which case 
the lower price will be named.” 

Another independent operator re- 
ported that he had not started to 
write contracts and was not dis- 
posed to do so until after the gov- 
ernment had decided the freight rate 
case. 

All of the operators were emphatic 
in declaring that the season’s ship- 
ments from the Lake Superior district 
will not amount to over 55,000,000 
tons in comparison with last season’s 
shipments of 61,156,732 tons. Some 
estimates ran as low as 45,000,000 
tons. 

Some of the operators were ex- 
pecting joint action to be taken with- 
in a few days providing a rider for, all 
contracts written, protecting buyers in 
the event of a reduction in freight 
rates. 

A report was current on the ranges 
last week that the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. had closed a deal with the 
Great Northern ore interests for 15,- 
000,000 tons of ore to be delivered 
over a 50-year period. Officials of 
the company stated that while they 
have been negotiating with those in- 
terests for ore properties the trans- 
action had not been completed. Un- 
til they are, no announcement will 
be forthcoming from the company. 


Plain Wire 


To Manufacturers Placed at $3— 
Screw Stock is Reduced 
Cleveland, March .25.—Some_ con- 


fusion over the price of manufactur- 
ers wire under the new schedule has 
been settled by the announcement 
that this grade will be quoted at $3, 
Pittsburgh, per 100 pounds, the same 
as plain wire. Heretofore manufac- 
tured wire has taken a $2 per ton 
differential over plain wire. Screw 
stock has been reduced $7 per ton 
to 21 off. Wire business has not 
shown much expansion at the new 
prices as yet, but jobbers in this ter- 
ritory are more inclined to specify 
and are preparing sizable tonnages 
for the mills. Local jobbers have 
reduced nails from stock to $3.75 


Suspended Business Released 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Beyond the 
releasing of shipments and orders that 
were held up pending the announce- 
ment of the results of the price con- 
ference in Washington last week, the 
reduced prices announced for wire 
products have not been in effect long 
enough to accurately determine how 
buyers are receiving them. All wire 
products, except coated nails, were 
marked down $5 a ton. The reduc- 


tion in coated nails is from $3.40 per 
count keg, Pittsburgh, to 
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April Coke Goes at $4. 25 


Additional Concession of 25 Cents Shown on Furnace Fuel—Spot 
at $4—Connellsville Production Further Curtailed 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Some con- 
tracts for furnace coke calling for 
monthly revisions have been renewed 
by beehive oven producers on the 
basis of $4.25 ovens for April ship- 
ment. This represents a concession 
of about 25 cents a ton on these con- 
tracts which for this month call for 
a price of $450 ovens. Meanwhile 
deliveries continue to be made on 
government price contracts at $5 and 
$6 ovens, although in one case re- 
cently a contract involving a good 
sized tonnage originally booked at $6 
was revised to $4.50 because the buyer 
otherwise would have blown out his 
furnace. At the moment the spot 
market on furnace fuel is fairly firm 
due to the fact that recent accumula- 
tions of loaded cars have been pretty 
well cleaned up. For spot tonnages 
the market is now quotable at $4 as 
a minimum with occasional sales being 


made as high as $4.25. Only small 
amounts are available at the lower 
price because a further curtailment 


of production has taken place in the 
Connellsville region in the past week. 
What i€ said to be foundry coke is 
being offered as low as $4.50 ovens 
by brokers, but carload lot sales of 
choice brands are being made as high 


as $6 ovens and the general range 
on reliable coke is from $5.25 to 
$5.75. The suggestion of a price of 


$4.68 ovens for standard furnace coke, 
a base arrived at by figuring coke on 


a five and one-half to one with pig 
iron, is ridiculed by consumers in this 
district, it being pointed out that no 


trouble now is being’ had in picking up 
spot supplies at from $4 to $4.25 and 
as has been previously stated some 
April contracts have been renewed 
at $4.25. The question of costs in the 
production of coke is much discussed 
these days. Consumers assert that 
coke could be produced and _ sold 
profitably on a basis of $3.50 ovens 
for standard furnace if producers did 
not put into the charges a profit on 
the coal as well as on the coke. Pro- 
ducers on the other hand insist that 
the profit on coke at from $4.25 to 
$4.50 is almost negligible. According 
to the Connellsville Courier the Con- 
nellsville production of coke for the 
week ending March 15 was 202,308 
tons as compared with 222,926 tons in 
the previous week. 


S‘. Louis Market Quiet 


St. Louis, March 22.—Quietness and 
general lack of interest have featured 
the coke market throughout the past 
week. Dealers report the volume of 
inquiries considerably in excess of 
actual sales. In fact, the only busi- 
ness heard of was a few scattering 
tonnages for immediate requirements. 
Melters apparently are indifferent to 
needs of the future, and are mainly of 
the opinion that prices will drop. This 
opinion has been strengthened by the 
cut in pig iron and semifinished prod- 
ucts. Ovens serving this district are 
operating at about 50 per cent capac- 
ity, but this seems sufficient to take 
care of the demand. Furnace grades 


are soit, though no change in quota- 
tions have been announced. Relative- 
ly, foundry coke holds firm, due to 


less abundant offerings. 
No Changes Are Made 


Cincinnati, March 24.—Coke pro- 
ducers have been awaiting the new 
price on pig iron but they have not 
yet made any changes in furnace 
coke quotations. Connellsville fur- 
nace coke is quoted at $4 to $4.50 
for nearby shipment and_ contract 
prices are only a? fraction higher. 


Connellsville foundry coke is moving 
around $5 to $5.50, with some ovens 
holding firm at $6 per net ton. Wise 
County foundry ranges from $7 to 


$7.50, which is about the same price 
on Pocahontas. Some New River 
coke has been offered quietly below 


$8 for prompt shipment, but as a rule 
Uncertainty Exists in South 


Birmingham, Ala., March 25.—Un- 
certainty exists in the coke market in 
the South, production being reduced 
and furnace demands lagging still 
more Independent coke producers 
feel the effect of a lessened demand 


from furnaces only so far as fuel pro- 
duced by iron companies has been 
offered on the open market. No new 
business is reported by the coke pro- 
ducers as yet, although there is hope 
that reduction of iron and steel prices 
may bring about activity at foundries 
and machine shops where a quantity 
of coke will be needed. It is esti- 
mated that coke production has been 
cut down upwards of 10 per cent in 
this district. 


Better Feeling 


Is Shown in Tin Plate—Buyer Places 


20,000 Boxes 
Pittsburgh, March 25.—A _ notice- 
ably better feeling has developed in 
the tin plate market since the an- 
nouncement of the new prices. Re- 
leases against suspended shipments 


are quite numerous and the trade also 
derives much comfort from the news 
that the government has decided to 


take off the hands of packers large 
quantities of canned foods and to 
pay for these purchases within 90 
days. Verbal orders are understood 
to have been placed for much of 
this canned food by the government 
and its fulfillment of its obligations 


is taken to mean that the packers who 
held the goods now will be in a po- 
sition to go ahead on a normal pack 


this vear. This might not have been 
possible with the surplus they had 
on hand. It means business in tin 


plate that also might not have come 
out. Illustrative of the new attitude 
of buyers is an order for 20,000 boxes 
placed by a consumer who recently 
had shown absolutely no interest in 
the market. The new price of $7 
per base box, Pittsburgh, which be- 
came effective March 21, is being 
named on unfilled tonnages as of 
that date by some producers. 
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Séeup is Tending Upward 


Chicago Prices 50 Cents to $1 Higher—Better i in Other Districts— 
Cleveland Hears Reports of Prospective Buying 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 862 


Chicago, March 25.—Such good 
sentiment prevails in the market for 
iron and steel scrap that many dealers 
are buying certain grades of material 
to lay down in their yards, believing 
that price levels will be materially 
higher and give them a large profit 
before many months have passed. 
This buying is supporting the market 
materially, even though consumers are 
not taking much material at present. 
The effect of the situation is to add 
50 cents to $1 to quotations on most 
grades and the general level of the 
market is decidedly higher than the 
low point of a few weeks ago. Cast 
scrap continues strong and scarce and 
some other grades are also difficult to 
obtain. Railroads continue to market 
fairly large tonnages as the spring 
clean-up proceeds. When repairs to 
rolling stock and right-of-way are 
undertaken a little later, the volume 
of scrap coming from this source 
probably will be much heavier. The 
Illinois Central has issued a list offer- 
ing 4100 tons, including 500 tons of 
No. 1 wrought; the Rock Island, 
2500 tons, included in which is 400 
tons of rails and 500 tons of No. 2 
wrought; and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, 700 tons. 


Steel is Holding iFrmly 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Heavy 
melting steel scrap in eastern Penn- 
sylvania is pegged at $14.50, deliv- 
ered. The last purchases recently 
made by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
were at $14.50, delivered, and deal- 
ers no longer are willing to sell at 
this figure. This buyer has not yet 
seen fit to offer higher prices. Buy- 
ing of wrought pipe scrap by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has raised this 
grade to $17 and $18 and further buy- 
ing by the Eastern Steel Co. and 
others has put turnings at $11.50 to 
$12.50, delivered. Blast furnace turn- 
ings now are quoted at from $11 to 


$12. Buying of forge and bundled 
sheet scrap has_ established these 
grades at $13 to $14, delivered. The 


market generally is quiet, but strong. 
Not Much Activity Observed 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Conditions 
in the scrap iron and steel market 
here do not change much. While 


prices noticeably are firmer on bor- 
ings and turnings, while heavy break- 
able cast cannot be bought as cheap- 
ly as it could recently, these devel- 
opments are only partly ascribable 
to a better demand. Actually, the 
most important factor is that these 
grades are fetching better prices in 
other districts with the result that 
shipments this way are steadily ta- 
nering off. For heavy melting steel, 
$15, delivered, still seems to be as 
high as consumers care to go. Offer- 
ings of this grade no longer are ex- 
tremely large for the reason that in 
Canton, Youngstown and Cleveland, 
it is said sales are possible as high 
as $15.50, and those markets, rather 


than this one, are getting the ship- 


ments. While it might be difficult 
to obtain $10.50 on large tonnages 
of machine shop turnings, it also is 
a fact that $10 is as low as any now 
may be had. Cast borings are quot- 
able as high as $11.50, delivered, 
which measures an advance of about 
50 cents a ton on recent quotations. 
Consumers are said to be watching 
for overshipments against contracts 
and are refusing to take more than 
they ordered even at concessions from 
the contract price basis. 


Buffalo Market Picks Up 


Buffalo, 
this district 


March 24.—Scrap men in 
believe considerable im- 
provement in market conditions is 
near. Since the fixing of iron and 
steel prices at Washington there has 
been a distinct turn for the better, 
and at present there is a scramble 
by dealers to pick up everything in 
the district. The increased demand 
affects every item on the list and 
although prices are unchanged they 
are firm. Pittsburgh dealet have 
been scouring this district for ma- 
terial. Dealers believe a price of $19 
to $20 will be quoted soon on heavy 
melting steel. 
Dealers Trade Briskly 

Cleveland, March 24—Decided 

strength is the order of the week in 


the scrap iron and steel market here. 
The market continues almost wholly 


a dealers’ one, but the activity is 
believed certain to spread _ soon. 
Trading among dealers has _ been 


quite brisk and quotations generally 
are advanced 50 cents to $1.75 a ton. 
Heavy melting steel, in particular, 
is scarce, and were 10,000 tons sought 
in this market the price would jump 


to $15 to $18 and possibly higher, 
it is predicted. The better informed 
dealers are looking for $20 melting 


steel by July 1. The report that one 
of the largest users of heavy melting 
steel is soon to come into the market 
for a large tonnage—in excess of 50,000 
tons—has been quite a stiffening fac- 
tor. It is believed that little or none 
of the steel that yard interests have 
thrown down will be brought out 
under $20, and that a demand for 50,- 
000 tons would clean up all available 
free steel. Few dealers would take 
part of such a tonnage at less than 
$18, it is believed. A large user of 
heavy melting steel in the valley is 
out for a tonnage and has offered 
$16, delivered, without much success. 
A fair amount of malieable also’ has 
been sought and some is reported to 
have gone for slightly more than $17. 


No Effect at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, March 24.—The market 
is simply marking time. Readjust- 
ment of pig iron prices have had no 
effect. Odd carlots of different kinds 
of scrap are being sold the foundries, 
but the tonnage is very small. Deal- 
ers are still hesitating about buying 
any more scrap until they know 
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where they stand as to the future. 
It is not believed that rejections by 
purchasers will cut much figure in fu- 
ture shipments, though during the 
past three months this has proved 
a vexing matter for all dealers. Of- 
ferings now are comparatively light. 


Prices Marked Up at St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 22.—There 1s a fair 
amount of activity in the scrap iron 
and steel market here but transactions 
are confined almost exclusively to 
dealers. No mill or foundry is in the 
market and indications are that there 
will be no buying by the usual con- 
sumers for some time. Price lists 
were marked up early in the week but 
the higher levels were due principally 
to buying by yard interests and deal- 
ers and to the fact that the St. Louis 
market was relatively lower than those 
elsewhere, readjustment being inevit- 
able. Another source of strength was 
the buying of scrap steel by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and other eastern 
interests. That demand took certain 
surplus tonnages from this market, and 
as little of this material now is offer- 
ing those holding it are asking higher 
prices. Heavy melting steel was 
marked up 50 cents, and is quoted at 
$15 to $15.50, which figures fairly 
accurately represent the market. Very 
little material of any sort is coming 
on the market. The railroads had a 
few scattering cars, but no regular 
lists this week. The movement from 
the country has dried up entirely. The 
yards, however, are better supplied 
than at any time since the recent 
slump set in, and there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of yard operators to 
pick up everything that can be had 
at anything like a bargain. Melters 
are also beginning to show accumula- 
tions, in addition to which they still 
have large tonnages under contracts 
extending well up to the end of the 
second half. Under these conditions 
the outlook from the selling viewpoint 
is not particularly bright. 


Sentiment Better; Some Advances 


New York, March 24.—The general 
belief that business as a whole will 
undergo a revival as a result of last 
week’s reduction of iron and _ steel 
prices is a strengthening factor in 
the local scrap market. Virtually ali 
grades are being more tightly held, 
and in a few instances prices have 
advanced. Heavy melting steel, which 
was around $11 to $12, is now 50 
cents higher and wrought pipe and 
machine shop turnings have gone up 
to $14 and $14.50 and to $8.25 and 
$8.50, respectively. A feature of the 
market at this time is the scarcity of 
heavy melting steel. Dealers claim 
they have great difficulty in buying 
this material, as holders generally are 
anticipating further price advances. 
Cast scrap, which was noted last 
week as weakening under the influence 
of possible lower prices on pig iron, 
is steadier. 


Tool Steel Lower 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Three mak- 
ers in bids opened March 21 by the 
Rock Island arsenal offered high speed 
tool steel at $1.50 per pound mill and 
it is expected that this shortly will 
become the prevailing level. 
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Structural Trade Awakens 


Lower Prices Revive Dormant Projects and Bring Out New Work 
—Some Lettings Made—Buying Shapes for Stock 


Chicago, March 25.—Even though 
only a few days have elapsed since 
the new figures on plain structural 
material were announced, the reduction 
and the statement that no lower figures 
would be made during the present 
year have brought renewed interest 
on the part of those behind a number 
of projects which had been held in 
abeyance. The largest tonnage of 
this character involves 9000 tons for 
the new warehouse for Butler Bros., 
in Chicago, and bids will be taken on 
the general contract March 31. Ascher 
Bros. will let 250 tons shortly for a 
theater building in South Chicago. 
The John Crerar library project, 
which has been quiescent for several 
years, is being revived and may be 
put through within the next few 
weeks. Plans for this structure in- 
volve about. 2000 tons of steel. The 
Waterman Fountain Pen Co. is re- 
viving its project of a structure in 
Chicago, requiring 200 tons. The A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co. has awarded 262 
tons to the Decatur Bridge Co., for 
an additional structure at its plant in 
Decatur, Ill. Fabricators are show- 
ing an inclination to place orders with 
mills for material to get into stock, 


Eastern Mills Name 2.45c 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Despite ex- 
pectations, all eastern shape makers 
are out for shape orders at the new 
2.45¢c Pittsburgh or 2.695c, Philadelphia 
price. This price is said to be below 
the cost for most mills. There has 
been a sprinkling of small orders at 
the new level but so far no large lots 
have been placed. A better feeling 
prevails, however, and fabricators say 
there are indications that some new 
structural projects will come out soon. 


Some Tonnage Comes Out 


New York, March 24.—The eastern 
structural trade is closely watching 
developments for signs of the im- 
proved demand expected as a result 
of the new prices on steel, although 
indications may come slowly for the 
present. Delay, it is thought, will 
likely be experienced, pending action 
in the matter of prices by manufac- 
turers of other building materials and 
the helplessness of the railroads in 
carrying out their program for new 
construction and betterments  with- 
holds a test which might be applied 
at this time. In the meantime, how- 
ever, sentiment generally is cheerful, 
for it is felt in many quarters that 
an important step in the general 
scheme of readjustment has _ been 
taken. 

While some of the mills may be 
hurt by the lowering of prices at 
this time, it is believed fabricators 
stand to lose but little, and if a re- 
vival of business does materialize, 
such will. be: to their advantage. 
Under the new schedule, shapes are 
now holding at $2.45, Pittsburgh, or 
2.62c, New York. Included in the 


new business to come out during the 
past few days are 5500 tons for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation, Phila- 


This tonnage enters into the 
two 20,000-ton dry- 
docks, which, according to reports, 
will be built in the vicinity of New 
York. The Willis-Morrow interests, 
Elmira, N. Y., are asking bids on 700 
tons for a plant addition. All bids 
on the 6000 tons for a shop at the 


delphia. 
construction of 


Mare island navy yard have been re- 
. - , aa ‘ 

jected for new bids April 7. Con- 
tracts for two school buildings in 


Brooklyn have been awarded to P. J. 
grennan & Co., New York. Approxi- 
mately 1300 tons are involved. 
Hopeful 


Structural Interests 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Although the 
reduction announced in shapes prob- 
ably does not meet buyers’ expecta- 
tions, hopes run strong among the 
fabricating interests that prospective 
builders evidently will become con- 
vinced that the reduction is all that 
possibly can be made under the cir- 
stances and that more liberal book- 
ings will be placed shortly. At the 
same time it is quite generally real- 
ized that no considerable amount of 
new construction will go forward on 
the reduction of steel alone, and that 
it is possible that much work may 
be held up indefinitely unless other 
building materials are marked down. 
Inquiries continue quite numerous 
and have an appearance of validity 
that a good many of those current a 
few weeks ago lacked. Independent 
shape mills still are running at a 
comparatively low rate but the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. is running practically 
full in all save a few departments. 


More Activity is Shown 


Cleveland, March 25.—Various struc- 


tural projects which have been in 
consideration or have been  under- 
going figures in this and surround- 
ing territory, have been brought to 


the front by price reductions and a 
rumber of awards are expected to 
be made during the next week or 
so. Some of these projects are of 
considerable size and they have re- 
lated mainly to industrial construc- 
tion. An 800-ton job at Pontiac, 
Mich., is active. An inquiry for 3000 
tons, the purpose for which has not 
been disclosed, has been current. It 
is now reported that the new Hanna 
office building will call for about 
5000 tons. The plans are in the 
architects’ hands and steel bids are 
expected to be taken soon. Fabricat- 
ing jobs have been buying more lib- 
erally for stock purposes. Some mills 


have booked a good tonnage from 
this source, one order for 500 tons 
of this character is noted. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Building No. 16 
Decatur, TIl., 262 


for the A. E. Staley Mfe. Co 
tons, to the Decatur Bridge (Co 
General contract for two school buildings in Brook 
lyn; 1300 tons, awarded to P. J. Brennan & Son 
Bridge Kansas 
bars. General contract 
land. 


City, Mo., 800 tons 
to A. &. 


reinforcing 


Hecker Co., Cleve- 


807 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Warehouse for Butler Bros., Chicago, 9000 tons, 
bids opened March 31. 

Theater building for Ascher Bros., South Chicago 
250 tens, bids being taken 

Library building for John Crerar Library, Chicago 
2000 tons, project being revived 


building for the Waterman Fountain 


project 


Manufacturing 


Pen Co., Chicago, 200 tons being revived 


Two drydocks for Emergency Fleet Corp., 5500 
being received. 

Willis Morrow, 
bids being asked 

Mare 


April 7. 


tons, bids 
Plant addition for 


700 tons, 


Elmira, N. Y 


Shop at Island navy yard, 6000 tons; new 


bids to close 


New welding building for Goodyear Rubber Co 
Akron, 0., 800 tons; bids being taken 

New foundry for Wilson Foundry Machine Co 
Pontiac, Mich., 800 tons. Bids being taken. 


More Business 


Coming Out in Sheets in Valleys— 
Better Orders at Pittsburgh 


Youngstown, O., March 24.—A\l- 
though it is a little too soon to notice 
just what effect the Redfield plan 
has on sheet market conditions con- 
cerning the Mahoning valley, yet early 


indications are that more business is 
coming out. On _ several occasions 
buyers, who had _ sheets in transit 
wrote the maker for an adjustment 
in prices on these lots. Makers feel 
that prices are not retroactive and 
therefore have made no concessions 
along this line. However, it is heard 


that concessions were applied on cer- 
tain orders which were booked re- 
cently with the understanding that 


if prices were altered adjustments 
would be made accordingly. 

It is felt that the Redfield plan 
in becoming an actuality is a start 
toward stabilizing market conditions 
but another step is necessary before 
the process will be completed. That 
is, the government should begin at 
once to place its orders for various 
materials. As the matter now stands, 


buyers are getting 10-day deliveries 
and in some cases in time. This 
means that so long as such short- 
time deliveries are offered, buyers are 
going to place only such tonnages 
as will fulfill their immediate needs. 

Some makers now are preparing for 
such a buying movement and among 


less 


them is the Brier Hill Steel Co. 
Many sheet mills of this company 
which have been idle for over 10 
days are again in operation and it 
is expected by the end of the week 
that all sheet-making units will be 
rolling. The sheets will be placed in 
stock. 

Business received in today’s mail 
at several valley mills includes orders 
ranging from 10 to 250 tons. It is 
also noticed from recent sales that 
buyers who use _ sheets for eaves 
troughs, downspouts, roof gutters, 
etc., are beginning to come in _ the 
market again. It is felt that as soon 
as prices are fixed on building ma- 
terials -more sheets will be used 


for formed products. Some time in April 


the gove-nment plans to offer here 
1835 tons of black No. 20. These 
heets are an odd size and have been 
in storage here since November. They 


were rolled by a valley mill for over- 
seas shipment. 
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lnapheaiacide Trade Benefits 


Former Reduced Price of 2.65c on Bars Revised to 2.35-—Bus- 
iness More Active—Shafting and Bands Lower 


Cleveland, March 25.—Farming im- 
plement manufacturers, it has been 
determined, will receive the new 
price of 2.35¢, Pittsburgh, on steel 
bars on all shipments made as of 
March 21, the same as other con- 
sumers. The settling of this point is 
interesting, in view of the fact that 
the farming implement trade has been 
under order to July 1 at 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, this price representing the 
special concession of a ton al- 
lowed a year ago. The reduced price 
of 2.35¢ on bars has brought out a 
liberal amount of new business and 
inquiry in this district. This has 
come from all classes of buyers and 
has afforded makers considerable en- 
couragement. A lot of 500 tons of 
bars for the Cleveland Automobile 
Co. plant has been awarded to the 
Bourne-Fuller Co. Manufacturers of 
rerolled bars have reduced their 
price to 2.35c, mills, to accord with 
the new price on soft steel. 


Inquiry Comes More Freely 


Chicago, March 25.—Although only 
a couple of business days have elapsed 
since announcement of steel price re- 
ductions was made, inquiry for bars 
has quickened materially and after a 
fortnight of inactivity and waiting 
many consumers are anxious to dis- 
cover what position they can obtain 
on mill books. Signs are that this 
will develop into steady buying, al- 
though no heavy rush is expected im- 
mediately. 

Buying of bar iron is slightly better 
than has been the case recently, but is 
still of the hand-to-mouth variety and 
shading of prices has been the rule. 
It is believed the price will settle to 
about 2.50c, Chicago, which is fairly 
well in line with the new price on 
soft steel bars. Some quickening of 
inquiry on hard steel bars rerolled 
from rails is being received, reinforced 
concrete builders entering the market 
after being absent for several months. 
However, this department of the bar 
market continues slower than any 
other. 


Eastern Bar Iron Reduced 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Eastern bar 
makers at a meeting in New York 
Monday exchanged opinions on the 
price situation and as a result now 
are quoting 2.35c on refined bars, 
which is the same level as soft steel 
bars. This decision was received with 
great surprise as it was expected the 
bar iron makers would ask a higher 
price. No decision yet has 
reached as to the differential to - 
named on refined iron bars. 
nouncements are expected arty of 
a cut in nut and bolt prices. t is 
expected that the new quotations on 
large machine bolts will be 50-10 off. 
All makers now are naming the re- 
duced price on steel bars and are 
taking a fair amount of business 
especially from the jobbers. In fact, 
the bar demand is better than for 
most other grades of finished steel 
except wire. There is good demand 
also for bands for jobbers’ stocks. 


een” 


Extras on deformed bars which re- 
cently had been waived because of 
competition again are being enforced. 


Prices Not Yet Revised 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets still are quot- 
ing the old prices not yet having 
arrived at costs and consequently the 
extent of the reduction they can afford 
to make. It is intimated in some 
quarters that prices will take the full 
$7 a ton reduction but until the trade 
as a whole has had a chance to thresh 
the matter out the old prices are being 
quoted. Business meanwhile is prac- 
tically at a standstill and in the an- 
nouncement of the new price schedule. 


Reduction is $5 a Ton 


Pittsburgh, March 26—The new 
basis for hoops and bands is 3.05c, 
Pittsburgh, a reduction of $5 a ton 
as compared with $7, the cut made 
in most other lines of finished steel. 
Business for some time has been ex- 
tremely slack in both these grades 
and it is much too soon to determine 
the effect of the reduction upon buy- 
ing. 

Expect Bolt Reduction 

Chicago, March 25.—Business_ in 
bolts and nuts is holding up remark- 


ably well in spite of the expectation 
that lower figures will be made during 
the present week. Following reduc- 


tions on finished steel, manufacturers 
of bolts and nuts probably will go 
over the situation this week and an- 
nounce a schedule of discounts. Some 
shading of present prices is said to 
have been done in the west and the 
new schedule probably will be a ratifi- 
cation of this decline. New business 
at present is about equal to produc- 
tion and mills are in an easy position. 


New Prices Not Yet Tested 


Pittsburgh, March 25—The new 
price for cold rolled shafting of 28 
per cent off list has not been in effect 
sufficiently long to give any clear 
notion as to buyers’ feelings about 
them. Orders and specifications that 
were held up pending the results of 
the Washington conference have been 
coming out quite freely but new 
orders are not especially numerous 
nor extensive. 


Orders Fairly Heavy 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Quite a grist 
of orders has come to makers of 
merchant steel bars in this district 
since the announcement of the new 
base price of 2.35¢ Pittsburgh. Speci- 
fications against existing contracts 
also are heavier than they were re- 
cently and on the whole it must be 
said the market has'an active appear- 
ance. As yet no long time contracts 
have been booked, although it is ex- 
pected that some desirable tonnages 
soon will be placed by the automobile 
and agricultural implement manufac- 
turers. Thus far there has been no 


change in the base of iron bars but 
this does not mean that a reduction 
is not going to be made. 


As a matter 
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of fact, makers at present are figuring 
out costs and expect to make an 
announcement shortly of a lower 
price. Concrete reinforcing bars are 
quoted at the same basis as soft steel 
bars. As the former recently could 
be bought as low as 2.50c Pittsburgh, 
the actual reduction is only $3 a ton. 
Demands for hard bars still are limited 
but makers anticipate improvements 
soon. 


Cast Pipe Cut 


Foundries Follow Reduction on Mill 
Goods—Tonnages Reappear 


Chicago, March 25.—A reduction of 
$5 per ton on cast iron pipe has been 
put into effect, bringing 6-inch and 
larger to $56.80, Chicago, and 4-inch 
to $59.80, Chicago. This is a total 
reduction of $10 per ton from the 
figures prevailing at the beginning of 
the year. This decrease in price is 
expected to bring out considerable 
tonnage which has been withheld be- 
cause of expectation of lower figures. 
Some tonnages which have been held 
up for this reason are now coming 
into the market and probably will be 
placed. Figures were to be opened 
yesterday at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on 1144 
tons. Bids are to be opened today at 
Saginaw, Mich., on 350 tons. Akron, 
O., has asked new bids on 4600 tons, 
which was in the market several weeks 
ago but was not placed because of the 
high prices. Bids on this business 
will be opened April 18. Bids will 
be taken at Mitchell, S. Dak., April 
10 on 225 tons. 


Revision is Expected 
New York, March 24.—Eastern 


manufacturers of cast iron pipe will 
likely revise prices in accordance 
with the reduction of $4.25 on pig 
iron before the week is over. This 
appears to be the general belief 
throughout the trade, and a few offer- 
ings seem to bear out this conten- 
tion. The market on class B pipe 
at the new levels would be $61 ye 
4-inch material and $58.45 on 6-inch 
and over. Class A would be $1 
higher. So far no marked improve- 
ment in demand has been noted, 
although sentiment is somewhat bet- 
ter. Aside from the 1500 tons for 
Bayonne, N. J., little municipal work 
is pending, and domestic inquiry gen- 
erally is quiet. A fair amount of 
foreign inquiry continues to come 
out. This, however, for the most 
part, is received with only passive 
interest. 


Buyers Still Hesitant 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Announce- 
ment of the lower prices on tubular 
goods, aside from the fact that some 
specifications and orders held up pend- 
ing the results of the Washington 
conference have been released, has 
brought about no material improve- 
ment in the general business. Oil 
country goods, as has been the case 
for several weeks past,arein strong de- 
mand with makers well sold! ahead 
but in other lines trading is of mod- 
erate proportions and manufacturers 
are not expecting much of an in- 
crease until ares have a chance 
to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the new price schedules. Makers of 
wrought iron pipe have made the full 
3%-pound reduction named in steel pipe 
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prices and iron boiler tubes also have 
taken the same reduction as the steel 
product. Wrought iron pipe now is 
quoted at 39% per cent discount for 


black, and 23% per cent off for gal-. 


vanized, while charcoal iron boiler 
tubes, 3% to 4% inches, in carloads, 
are rated at 16 per cent off list. 
It is stated that the railroad conges- 
tion in Texas gradually is being re- 
lieved and a freer movement of oil 
country goods into that state is re- 
ported. Mill operations in this dis- 
trict range anywhere from 50 per cent 
of capacity up to practically 100 per 
cent, the higher rate being maintained 
by the leading interest. 


e 2 Oo 
Limited Trading 
Continues in Ferroalloys With Resale 
Metal Dominating 
Pittsburgh, March 25.—Little ac- 
tivity is prevalent in ferroalloys. Con- 
sumers almost without exception are 
heavily stocked and are more con- 
cerned about disposing of some of 
their surplus supplies than in adding 
to their holdings. Practically all 
current business is in resale tonnages, 
prices on which are so much lower, 
as a general rule than those quoted 
by the manufacturers, as to crowd 

the latter out of the market. 

As yet there has been no revision 
of prices of bessemer ferrosilicon but 
this may be ascribed largely to the 
fact that no fresh inquiries have ap- 
peared to test the attitude of pro- 
ducers. Ordinarily, quotations of 
ferrosilicon of the lower contents fol- 
low closely the changes in pig iron 
prices. Electrolytic ferrosilicon is 
quoted from $90 to $100, freight al- 
lowed, for 50 per cent material. The 
lower price represents resale trans- 
actions, while some makers, although 
quoting a higher figure, undoubtedly 
would be willing to book a desirable 
order at $100. 

A quotation of $176, delivered, re- 
cently was named by a producer of 
ferromanganese for 70 per cent mate- 
rial. On this basis, 80 per cent fer- 
romanganese would be rated at high- 
er than $200 as the unitage price was 
set at $3. Meanwhile per cent 
ferromanganese is not quotable here 
at much above $140, especially since 


the recent news from the East to 
the effect that resales had taken 
place as low as $130. Almost no 


demand exists for spiegeleisen and 
prices range anywhere from $40, fur- 
nace, on resale offerings, up to $55 
asked by some manufacturers. 

Less Pressure to Sell 

New York, March 25.— Less 
pressure to dispose of resale _ fer- 
rosilicon is noted among consumers 
who apparently are growing to feel 
that they might have to replace sup- 
plies at higher prices. Producers 
generally are asking $110 a ton, de- 
livered, for 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
while resales are quoted around $100 
to $105, as compared with business 
at as low as $90 some time ago. 

A definitely better tone is evident 
in the ferroalloys. Several sellers 
report a good demand for material 
for nearby delivery. Ferrovanadium 
rices are higher, sellers now quoting 
86 to $7 a pound contained and this 
alloy is scarce at any price. Ferro- 
tungsten is steady at $1.75 a pound 
contained, f.o.b. furnace. 
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All Plate Mills Quoting 


Eastern Plants, Claiming 2.65c is Below Cost, Still Seek Business— 
Domestic Price is Export Minimum—Italian Order May Follow 


Philadelphia, March 25.—A canvass 
of eastern platemakers indicates that 
all of them with the exception of the 
Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., the mill 
of which is shut down, will take busi- 
ness at the reduced price of 2.65c 
Pittsburgh, or 2.895c Philadelphia, 
even though this level is below the 
production costs of practically all of 
them at the present time. Comments 
by the platemakers as to the business 
in sight, vary. One company reports 
it has taken some small orders at the 
new price and has inquiries for 10,000 
tons which represents the largest 
total in some time. Other makers say 
there is not much tonnage in sight 
and they do not expect much until 
the government loosens up on orders. 
These interests state that order books 
lately have shrunk to slim proportions. 
It is understood that at the price con- 
ference the question arose as to 
whether lower prices than the present 
prices were to be quoted on export 
orders and the decision was reached 
that domestic prices should be con- 
sidered the absolute minimuin for for- 
eign delivery. An Italian inquiry for 
300,000 tons of plates which has been 
held up for a long time awaiting 
lower prices, it is considered may be 
placed shortly. 


New Demands Develop Slowly 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Announce- 
ment of the lower prices for plates 
has not been followed by any mate- 
rial improvement in business. Some 
orders and specifications held up 
pending the word about the revision, 
have been released but it seems to 
be the attitude of buyers to be thor- 
oughly informed about the revised 
quotations before going ahead on im- 
portant purchases. 


Release More Ship Plates 


Chicago, March 25.—Whilg plate 
mills are not receiving much new busi- 
ness, the impetus of new prices on a 
lower level not having had time to 
manifest itself, releases of plates for 
Pacific coast shipyards continue to 
be made, which helps mill operation. 
During the past week, about 5000 tons 
which had been held up by suspension 
orders has been reinstated. 


Boat Steel All Placed 


Cleveland, March 25.—Reports over 
the possible suspension of some of 
the Emergeucy Fleet corporation or- 
ders with lake ship yards have been 
revived but the circumstances ren- 
der unlikely any extensive permanent 
suspension of this work. This is be- 
cause practically all steel required 
for the boats under order has been 
ordered from the mills and has been 
delivered to the yards. It is under- 
stood that of approximately 200,000 
tons required by the American Ship- 
building Co., all but a few thousand 
tons are in the hands of that builder. 
One contract with a Toledo yard, 
calling for a single boat, however, is 
understood to have been cancelled. 
Valley mills are expected to furnish 
400 tons or more of plates for a 


blast furnace for the Indian Iron & 
Steel Co., which has just been let. 
Eastern plate mills are quoting the 
new price of 2.65c at the mill for 
western shipment. 


Not Digested 


Are Prices in Semifinished—Strip Cut 
—Cleveland Plant Down 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Demands for 
semifinished steel still are only mod- 
erate for the reason that the new 
prices have not yet been thoroughly 
disseminated among consumers and 
until they have a chance to consider 
them carefully, they are apt to move 
a little slowly in the matter of fresh 
commitments. Conditions in semifin- 
ished steel are merely a reflection of 
conditions in the various kinds of 
finished material. Thorough wunder- 
standing of the new price bases is 
expected to be followed by a consid- 
erable expansion in trading but until 
this is either proved or disapproved, 
the finishing mills probably will con- 
tinue to act cautiously. Releases have 
been given against shipments that 
were held up pending the results of 
the Washington meeting and some 
small orders that also were deferred 
for that reason, have been coming 
out, but the market as a whole must 
still be said to be quiet. It is inti- 
mated in some quarters that the steel 
manufacturers who are not self-con- 
tained, will probably be heavier buy- 
ers of semifinished steel than previ- 
ously, the theory being that it will 
be cheaper to buy than to produce 


the steel. On the present prices of 
heavy melting steel and basic pig 
iron, however, it is contended by a 
liberal use of the former steel can 


be made pretty cheaply. 
Steel Plant Shut Down 
Cleveland, March 25.—Owing to a 


lack of specifications against con- 
tracts, the entire steel plant of the 
McKinney Steel Co. has been shut 


down indefinitely. One blast furnace 
has been banked. This action was 
taken just before the new prices were 
announced. The company has a con- 
siderable order book and if specifi- 
cations now are stimulated as ex- 
pected, operations will be resumed in 
the near future. 


Sharp Cut in Strip Steel 


Pittsburgh, March 25—Reductions 
in the prices of both hot and cold 
rolled strip steel are sharper than in 
other kinds of semifinished material. 
On cold rolled strips the base price 
has been made 5.65c per pound, Pitts- 
burgh, a reduction of $12 a ton, while 
hot rolled strip steel of stamping 
quality has been lowered $10 a ton to 
a basis of 3.30c, Pittsburgh. The new 


prices were not arrived at until yes- 
terday and while makers expect the 
cut to bring about a considerable de- 
mand, current dealings are on an ex- 
tremely limited scale in both grades. 
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General Reductions 


To $15 Plus the Freight Are Made 
by Warehouses 


New York, ‘March 24,—Prices on 
iron and steel] out of jobbers’ and 
warehouse stocks’ here have been re- 
duced in two ways. Not only. have 
they been lowered to accord with 
the new schedule adopted by the 
mills, but the jobbers and _ ware- 
houses are quoting on the basis of 
a smaller profit, Up to the present 
time, warehouse prices have been ob- 
tained by adding Ic and the freight 
rate from Pittsburgh, to the mill 
price. Beginning now, the warehouses 
and jobbers are adding only 0.75c 
and the freight. The new prices on 


stock material here are: Plates, 3.67c; 
shapes, 3.47c; steel bars, 3.37c; No. 
28 black sheets, 5.62c; No. 10 blue 
annealed, 4.57c; No. 28 galvanized, 
6.97c. The only price which has not 
vet been changed is that on iron 
bars which still is quoted at 4.17c. 


$15 and Freight Added 


Buffalo, March 24.—The revised 
warehouse schedule here, on the basis 
of $15 per ton over mill prices plus 
the freight follows: Steel bars 3.44c; 
shapes 3.54c; plates 3.74c. 


Warehouses Cut Deeply 
Chicago, March 25.~—Following the 
reduction of $7 per ton on finished 
steel products from mill, Chicago steel 
warehouses have cut $12 per ton on 
plates, shapes, bars and blue annealed 
sheets and $17 per ton on black and 


galvanized sheets. This brings steel 
and iron bars from 3.97c, Chicago 
store, to 3.37c, while black sheets are 
reduced from 6.22c to 5.37c, Chicago 
store. Rivets have been cut by at 
least one warehouse $12 per ton, 
making the present quotation 4.87c, 


Chicago store. 
Reduced at St. Louis 
St. Louis, March 24.—Warehouse 


nrices have been reduced here as 
follows: Steel bars 3.44c; shapes 
3.54c; plates 3.74c; iron bars 3.44c; 
No, 10 blue annealed 4.64c; No. 28 


black 5.30c; No. 28 galvanized 6.79c. 


Announce Appointments 
Effective March 24, Alfred C. Howell 


has been appointed manager of the 
structural division of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., and A. W. Zahniser 
was appointed manager of the sched- 
ule division succeeding F. H. Lewis, 
recently resigned. 





Expect Big Rail Order 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Since it is 


generally understood that with the ap- 
proval of the new steel prices the 
government committed itself to go 


ahead on purposes, hope run strong 
that the railroad administration shortly 
will let out some big rail orders. 
Estimates of these requirements range 
anywhere from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tons. Such a matter would, of course, 
involve liberal purchases of spikes but 
as yet orders for both products are 
extremely limited. No change as: yet 
has been arrived at on angle splice 
bars and the former quotation of 3.00c 
Pittsburgh holds. 


.largely by ‘British firms, 
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Higher Rates on Exports 


Ocean Charges Advance as Mill Prices Decrease—Domestic Read- 


justment Confuses Foreign Traders—Private Credits Forced 


EW YORK, March 24,—For- 
eigners are waiting to see the 
effect of the price-cut before 

sending more orders to the American 
market. The announcement of the 
new prices threw the export market 
into a state of uncertainty. Many of 
the smaller independents were de- 
termined to wait and see what the 
leading interests would do. 

The prices quoted, apparently, are 
adequate to tempt out considerable 
Italian business, but not nearly low 
enough to develop any English trade. 


A wide-spread movement has been 
noticed in the market to develop 
business with eastern Russia. A 


movement has been made to get some 
Belgian orders and hopes have been 


revived for French inquiries. The 
American exporters have suddenly 
placed themselves in a position to 


meet severe competition. One promi- 
nent producer said that the inclina- 
tion at present is to quote prices to 
fit each individual market, using the 
new readjustment prices as a base. 

Inquiries as well as orders fell off 
materially during the past week be- 
cause of the pending price revision. 
Inquiries, however, are expected to 
come into the market now any day 
with a rush, but these as is known 
from past experience will be merely 
for the purpose of testing out the 
prices. Angles have been sold to 
China, and bars and galvanized wire 
and nails to the Far East. Most of 
the business has been in bars and wire 
products. 

The impression prevailing among 
the larger producers is that the new 
prices will apply to exports as well 
as domestic business. Exporters are 
nevertheless somewhat fearful that the 
producers will attempt to go back to 
the old system of charging a premium 
on export goods. Approximately 75 
per cent of the export goods held in 
warehouses has been forwarded. One 
exporter is known to have cleaned 
out 99 per cent of the held-over goods, 
whereas others are holding still about 
50 per cent at this port. 

British India is reported to need 
800,000 tons of rails and track mate- 
rial, to be delivered in 1919, 1920 and 
1921. It is feared by American ex- 
porters that these wants will be filled 
although 
some effort is being made to obtain 
a part of the orders for American 
producers. The damagee to Belgian 
railroads by the Germans, it is said, 


will total about 690 miles of track, 
2500 locomotives and many block 
systems and bridges. The United 


States Steel Products Co. is reported 
to be accepting orders in Spain for 
deliveries not later than the last 
quarter. 

The ability to sell in Europe de- 
pends upon the ability of the Euro- 
peans to pay for the purchases. A 
movement to overcome this difficulty 
has already been initiated. A com- 
mercial export credit of $50,000,000 in 


favor of a consortium of. Belgian 
banks has been established in New 
York by. a banking syndicate. French 


bankers are also expected to arrange 
credits in the United States to finance 
purchases. Sufficient dollar credits 
have been arranged by the French 
government to meet all immediate 
requirements. But eventually private 
credits must be arranged. This situa- 
tion came to the front last week 
when the French exchange took a 
sudden decline, 

The British government has _in- 
structed J. P. Morgan & Co. to cease 
purchasing sterling exchange for the 
government account. It is understood 
that this is in line with the general 
movement of governments to permit 
business to resume its normal course. 
While this may have little effect upon 
iron and steel business, it probably will 
have a disastrous effect upon those 
who have shipped stocks to England 
which they intend to dispose of at a 
future date. The federal reserve board 
has removed all restrictions on the 
sale or purchase of Italian lira ex- 
change. This will probably not affect 
Italian exchange disastrously for some 
time inasmuch as the United States 
treasury gave Italy an _ additional 
credit of $75,000,000 

With the lower prices the ocean 
freight rate becomes a larger factor. 
A recent upward movement in ocean 
charges has been noted. The British 
rates have been advanced. The ship- 
ping board has quoted a rate of $26 
on iron and steel to France. But 
there are no shipping board vessels 
available. The French line has been 
quoting $41 and within the past few 
days has advanced to $50. The ship- 
ping board rates applying to South 
America are being observed by steam- 
ship lines very generally. The ocean 


rates from New York to the Far 
East have been exceptionally at- 
tractive. The shipping board has 


proinulgated a new schedule from the 
Pacific to the Far East. The board 
now quotes- $12 per net ton from 
Pacific ports to Japan, China and 
Manila, and $14 per 40 cubic feet. 
These rates apply on pieces or pack- 
ages weighing up to 4480 pounds each. 
For pieces or packages in excess of 
4480 pounds, the customary heavy lift 
scale is added. The shipping board 
has also quoted new rates from north 
Atlantic ports to Greece of $50 to 
$55 per ton, and $65 to Adriatic orts 
= general cargo. The customary ion 

ift 


scale is added on heavy fie wot 


Bar Iron Changed 


New York, March 26.—The classi- 
fication of common bar iron has been 
abolished in the east since this grade 
has not been produced for several years. 
The new price of 2.35c Pittsburgh, con- 
sequently applies to refined iron bars. In 
addition there have been some changes 
in extras as follows: One-fourth and 
fs-inches in rounds and squares and flats 
fs-inch and thinner, take double extras 
under the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute schedule. All other sizes take 
full American Iron and Steel institute 
extras. 











Urges Government to Start Buying 


New Prices Recommended to Various Purchasing Departments by Committee Co-oper- 
ating With Industrial Board—Reduced Iron and Steel Schedule Produced After 
Many Hours of Conference—Adopted Cuts Represent Compromise 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
W Decisive action looking to 

a speedy readjustment of 
business from war conditions came 
last week when a committee of iron 
and steel manufacturers, with the 
full approval of the government, 
agreed upon a schedule of prices 
materially reduced from those in ef- 
fect since the first of the year and 
considerably lower than those fixed 
by the war industries board. This 
was the first step taken by any in- 
dustry under the invitation of the in- 
dustrial board of the department of 
commerce for business generally to 
make sacrifices which will lower the 
costs of its products and at the same 
time assure continued employment of 
labor at the present wage levels. If 
other basic industries follow the lead 
taken by the steel men the manu- 
facturers who participated in last 
week’s negotiations and the members 
of the board believe the object aimed 
at will be attained. 


Recommend Prices for Buying 


Governmental department heads 
took a most important step in price 
stabilization Tuesday when a so-called 
co-operating committee met and rec- 
ommended the new iron and steel 
prices to the purchasing heads of the 
several departments as the basis for 
buying. This co-operating commit- 
tee consists of about 15 persons, rep- 
resentative of the different depart- 
ments. They were named to secure 
co-operation in stabilizing all com- 
modity prices as they become ad- 
justed, especially through depart- 
mental activities. This committee will 
sit in with the representatives of the 
various industries as they meet in 
Washington and will present figures 
on departmental needs. 

Daniel C. Roper, internal revenue 
commissioner, has announced he will 
employ the new iron and steel prices 
as a guide in giving corporations re- 
lief under the relief clause of the 
revenue bill. Inventories as of Jan. 


1 will be scaled down by these 
prices. Coal and coke trade repre- 
sentatives are to meet Wednesday 


afternoon under the chairmanship of 
W. M. Ritter. Fuel Administrator 
Garfield and a number of coke pro- 
ducers and members of the National 
Coal association will be present. 
Wednesday afternoon the building 


Henry B. Sargent, of Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, 
The new price schedule is regarded 
by both the industrial board and the 


Conn. 


hardware makers will meet with E. steel committee as the minimum for 
T. Trigg, head of the building and the remainder of the year. The quo- 
construction division of the industrial tations represent a compromise be- 
board, in the chair. The hardware tween the views of two groups 

men’s delegation will be headed by the steel manufacturers and a third 


by the board and were finally deter- 


mined only after two days of the 
most strenuous negotiations which 
mark the history of governmental 








Comparative Price Table 


Commodity 


*Pig Iron, Basic Furnace .$25.75 $30.00 


*Billets, 4 inches, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown 
*Billets, 2 inches, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown 


*Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown ....... 
*Slabs, Pittsburgh or 


Youngstown 
Skelp Sheared, Pittsburgh 


Skelp Universal, Pitts- 
i sl s¥ vs cdees er 
Skelp Grooved, Pitts- 
.2'4dntebies sss wae 
Merchant’ Bars, base, 
ae 


Sheared Plates, Pittsburgh 


Structural, base, Pitts- 
I har aed Rd Sinn yi 
*Wire Rods, Pittsburgh. 
Plain Wire, Pittsburgh. 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, Black No. 28, 
EE S65 wine caine 0 4 
Sheets, Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, Pittsburgh.... 
Sheets, Galvanized, No. 
28, Pittsburgh ....... 
Tin Plate, 100-lb. box, 
IID 9 bis nc eecs 


Tubular Products 
Hoops, base, Pittsburgh. 
Light Rails, Mill....... 
*Rail Standard Bessemer, 


Mill 


“eee eee eee e ew eene 


*Rail Standard Open- 
ES aa 
*Iron Ore, Mesabi Non- 
ee a ne Se 


Approved Last In effect 
new previous at time of 
prices level armistice 
$33.00 

38.50 43.50 47.50 
42.00 47.00 51.00 
42.00 47.00 51.00 
41.00 46.00 50.00 
2.65 3.00 3.25 
2.55 290 3.15 
2.45 2.70 2.90 
2.35 2.70 2.90 
2.65 3.00 3.25 
2.45 280 3.00 
52.00 57.00 57.00 
3.00 3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.50 3.50 
4.35 4.70 5.00 
3.55 3.90 4.25 
5.70. 6.05 6.25 

oe 

7.00 7.35 775 
3% off, present 
3.05 330 6063.5 
2.45 2.75 3.00 
45.00 55.00 55.00 
47.00 57.00 57.00 
3.78 S43 $75 


Reductions Open mar- 
From From ket before 
armistice previous government 
prices prices regulation 
$ 7.25 $ 4.25 $48.00 
900 5.00 70.00 
900 5.00 73.50 
900 5.00 80.00 
9.00 5.00 75.00 
12.00 7.00 4.75 
12.00 7.00 4.50 
900 5.00 4.25 
11.00 7.00 4.00 
12.00 7.00 8.00 
11.00 7.00 5.00 
5.00 5.00 90.00 
5.00 5.00 3.60 
5.00 5.00 3.85 
13.00 7.00 6.50 
14.00 7.00 6.25 
11.00 7.00 8.00 
15.00 7.00 12.50 
card Tee ns 
900 500 6.25 
11.00 600 4.00 
10.00 10.00 ** 

10.00 10.00 + 
5.05 


Basing points and differentials unchanged. Prices effective at once 
*Gross ton, remaining prices per 100 pounds. 


**Nominal prices. 
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dealings with industry. The new level 
became effective immediately upon its 
promulgation by the industrial board 
last Friday afternoon, March 21. The 
extent to which cuts could be ex- 
pected in the prices of the products 
announced was given by E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. and chairman of the steel com- 
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mittee, late Thursday night after the 
two days’ conference had ended. 
Many questions relating to steel 
prices have arisen in the failure of 
the conference to establish base quo- 
tations on other iron and steel prod- 


ucts. The industrial board, asked if 
prices would be taken up on high 
speed tool steel, chain, cold rolled 
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strip steel, castings, etc., indicated 
any other cuts would have to be 
made by the American Iron and 
Steel institute, members of which 
constituted the majority of the com- 
mittee which took part in last week’s 
conference. Board members have 
said they would touch only the more 
important basic commodities and that 





Official Announcements of New Prices 
By Chairman Gary of Iron and Steel Producers 





| he giving its approval to the schedule of prices just 
decided upon for the principal articles of iron and 
steel, the industrial board of the department of com- 
merce, carrying out the purpose for which it was 
created, believes that a level has been reached below 
which the public should not expect to buy during the 
current year. The purpose of the board is to bring 
about such a lower level of prices as will effect stability 
and stimulate trade to the end that business and 
industry can proceed and build up with confidence 
and provide maximum employment. 

“In its effort to effect co-operation between the 
government representing the public, and capital and 
labor, it has in view a due and just regard for all of 
these interests and therefore in giving its approval 
to these prices and others which it will consider im- 
mediately it will endeavor to strike a balance which 
while calling sooner or later for some sacrifice or 
adjustments on the part of all yet will not subject 
any of these interests to undue hardship. 

“The board is asking industry to co-operate in 
taking the first step and voluntarily make temporary 


sacrifices in the interest of all and has asked the 
iron and steel industry because of its fundamental 
importance, to be the first to act, and the board is 
highly gratified with the spirit in which it has 
responded. 

“It is fully understood and expected that the present 
wage rates or agreements will not be interfered with, 
the approved prices having this in view. 

“The reduction in the price lists may involve the 
necessity of some high-cost plants either shutting 
down temporarily or running at a loss for a period 
but it is expected with an increased volume of business 
soon to be developed a reasonable return to the 
average and better than average producers will be 
afforded. In view of the higher costs developed 
throughout the world as a result of the war, a return 
to anything like prewar prices is regarded as out of 
the question. It is expected that other industries 
as well as the consuming public and labor will rec- 
ognize their obligations in the circumstances and 
co-operate in the same generous spirit as has the 
steel industry.” 


By Industrial Board of Department of Commerce 


FTER careful consideration and full discussion re- 

lating to cost of production and all other facts 
and circumstances relating to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, representatives of the industry submitted to 
the industrial board of the department of commerce 
a schedule of proposed reduced prices of the principal 
iron and steel products, which with modifications sug- 
gested by the board and accepted by the industry, has 
been approved by the board. 

“The objects to be secured are a revival and stabi- 
lization of business by establishing a reasonably low 
basis of prices which would be satisfactory to the con- 
suming public, and yet, so far @s practicable, would 
yield a moderate and reasonable return to the in- 
vestors where they are entitled to it in the applica- 
tion of sound business principles; and at the same 
time would not disturb wage rates or interfere with 
wage agreements; and further having determined 
upon prices which it is expected will not be reduced 
during this year, it is believed that the volume of 
business will be promptly increased and that furnaces 
and mills will be operating at a largely increased 
capacity, thus giving employment to a correspondingly 
increased number of employes. 

“It has been necessary to ascertain and scrutinize 
all the facts and figures in order to prevent any 
injustice and this has been the occasion for con- 


siderable discussion and some differences, but as a 
final result of the conferences which have taken place 
during the last two days and before, the committee 
appointed to represent the entire iron and steel in- 
dustries joined in the report which was made to the 
industrial board. 

“While in the opinion of some of the manufac- 
turers the board has insisted upon some changes in 
the schedule submitted before approving the same, 
yet the iron and steel committee are convinced that 
the members of the board have been governed solely 
with the intention of protecting and promoting the 
best interests of the public, the investors of capital 
and the employes without discrimination, and that the 
action of the board has been wise and just. 

“The iron and steel industry was the first called 
upon by the board to meet the business situation and 
to lend its energies and assistance in bringing about 
readjustment and restoration of the good business 
conditions and therefore was the first called upon 
to make the necessary sacrifice in profits; but those 
connected with the trade believe that as a result for 
the year as a whole they will be compensated, and that 
if other lines of industry show the same disposition, 
as they undoubtedly will, we may expect great business 
progress and prosperity in the near future.” 
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manufacturers of other and fabricated 
products should make their own re- 
ductions. They expect proportional 
cuts in steel products not contained 
in the official list. As to basing 
points and differentials, these are to 
contihue as heretofore, according to 
Judge Gary. 

What transpired behind the closed 
doors of the individual and joint con- 
ference which preceded the price 
agreement has not been disclosed. 
Indications were that differences were 
many and at times threatened to 
end the conference without resulting 
in a price decision. Judge Gary’s 
statement says the sessions were “the 
occasion for considerable discussion 
and some differences.” To those out- 
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side the conference room, which was 
No. 52, where the historic war steel 
sessions were held, the admission is 
significant. It is evident the main 
points of discussion were on costs, 
wages, high-cost producers, and the 
extent to which prices could be cut, 
which included consideration of the 
board’s own views and proposals. 
The steel committee, with the ex- 
ception of a few members who were 
represented by other officials of their 
companies, arrived in Washington 
Tuesday night after the conference in 
New York where the differences first 
arose. The committee was scheduled 


to meet the industrial board at 10:30 
o'clock Wednesday morning but it 
was nearer noon when the first joint 
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session began. When adjournment 
was taken for lunch it was expected 
the afternoon session would begin an 
hour later but the steel men failed to 
return during the afternoon, sending 
word they would be ready to resume 
the conference at 9:30 Thursday 
morning. They spent the entire after- 
noon and a good part of the night 
in their own discussion. 

It was about 11 o'clock Thursday 
morning when the committee again 
met the industrial board and, 
the exception of an hour and a half 
in the middle of the afternoon when 
a lunch recess called, the 
ference continued in joint and private 
sessions in the board’s headquarters 
until 10 o'clock that night. Judge 


with 


was con- 





who conferred in Washington the price of steel 
products. Left to right, seated: T. C. Powell, di- 
rector of capital expenditures, United States railroad 


Virginia; James A. Farrell, president, United States 


ing: J. V. W. Reynders, president, American Tube 
James B. Banner, United States 


ney Steel Co.; John C. Neale, Midvale Steel & Ord- 
Co.; B. F. Jones, president, Jones & Laughlin 

Co.; H. 8. Snyder, vice president, Bethlehem 

K. Glenn, president, Atlantic 
. Bush, president, Buckeye Steel 


Casting Co.; Anthony J. Caminetti, commissioner gen 
eral of immigration; George R. James, president, Wm 
R. Moore Dry Goods Co.; Edward T. Quigley, de- 
partment of commerce; James A. Burden, president, 
Burden Iron Co.; Leonard Peckitt, president, Empire 
Steel & Iron Co.; F. H. Gordon, Lukens Steel Co.; 
W. A. Follansbee, Follansbee Bros. Co.; Lewis B. 
Reed, secretary, industrial board. 

In the upper photograph, left to right, are Mr. 
Farrell, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Ritter, Chairman Peek, of 
Industrial board and Judge Gary, these constituting 
the so-called Quigley committee. 
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Gary who, with Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
had spent about three hours 
with the industrial board in getting 
its final approval totithe: new sched- 
ule, then appeared afid égaid an agrée- 
ment had been reaehied, amd gave the 
new prices on pig iron, billets, shapes, 
plates and merchant bars together 
with the assurance wages would not 
be reduced and that the new prices 
would be regarded as’ minimum for 
the remainder of the year. 

Late Friday afternoon the indus- 
trial board made public its and Judge 
Gary’s statements and the new price 
This was not until after George 


Corp., 


list. 

N. Peek, chairman of the industrial 
board, and William M.-Ritter, a mem- 
ber of the committe d_ called 
upon Attorney Gen : 
who, with G. Carroll Todd, as- 
sistant attogihey general in charge 
of antitrust tases, passed upon the 
agreement. No statement was made 
as to this visit but it was evident 
approval had been given. After other 
members of the board had again 


passed upon the reductions, the prices 
were announced, 
As far as could be learned, no as- 
were given the steel men 
government departments 
the new schedule. 


surances 
that the 
would accept 


Steps have been taken ‘t6 \@tqeainbys 


the departments with the new prices 
and to urge them to follow them in 
making their purchases. 

Attending the conference were 
E. H. Gary, chairman, United States 
Steel Corp.; Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; James 
A. Farrell, president, United States 
Steel Corp.; H. S. Snyder, vice presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; John 
A. Topping, chairman, Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.; L. E. Block, vice. presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co.; J. A. Burden, 
president, Burden Tron -Co.; F. H. 
Gordon, general sales manager, Lu- 
kens Steel Co.; John C. Neale, gen- 
eral sales manager, Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co.; B. F. Jones, president, 
Jones & Laughlin. Steel Co; C. H. 
McCullough Jr., «president, Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co.; Price McKinney, 
president, McKinney Steel Co.; W. 
U. . Follansbee, . “secretary-treasurer, 
Follansbee Bros. Co.; J. V. W. Reyn- 
ders, president, Americati Tube & 
Stamping Co.; James B. Bonner, 
United States Steel Corp., and John 


A. Savage, president, John A. Sav- 
age & Co. Mr. Topping acted as 
secretary of the manufacturers, suc- 
ceeding FE. A. S. Clarke, former 


secretary. 
For the 
tending included George 


industrial board those at- 
N. Peek, 


chairman; William N. Ritter, Samuel 
P. Bush, Thomas K. Glenn, Thomas 
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C. Powell, Anthony Caminetti, George 
R. James, Dr. Harry A. Garfield of 
the fuel administration; Edward T. 
Quigley, acting solicitor, the department 
of commerce, representing the de- 
partment Of justice, and Lewis B. 
Réed,. secretary. 


No Legal Objections Made 


_to Price Plan 


Washington, March 25.—The con- 
ference very decidedly answered the 
trade’s questions of what reductions, if 
any, would be made in iron and steel 
prices, but nothing was said publicly 
as.to the legal phases of the agree- 
ment or to what extent the govern- 
ment departments could be expected 
to buy at the new level. A _ third 
important point, that of the possible 
retroactivity of the new schedule, was 
not explained in so many words yet 
an unofficial but authentic interpreta- 


tion points out that the. prices are 
not retroactive except where con- 
tracts so provide or the manufac- 


turers individually are. willing to apply 
them on orders already taken. 

The action of the steel committce 
in agreeing to a schedule of prices 
and the industrial board’s approval of 
them is regarded conclusively that 
definite assurances were made there 
would be no legal objections raised to 
the proceedings. What these assur- 
ances were and what authority there 
was for giving them has not been dis- 
closed either officially or unofficially. 

As to government purchases, both 
the railroad administration and the 
shipping board have approved the new 
schedule, the former by acquiescence 
of its member of the board, Thomas 
C. Powell, director of capital expendi- 
tures, and the latter in an official 
statement. Neither organization has 
stated to what exté@mt they will buy 
at the new prices, although the rail- 
road administration has held up its 
construction and improvement pro- 


gram for lack of funds and the ship- 
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ping board has declared it is “not 
signing any contracts at present.” 


Form Furnace Body 


At a meeting of electric furnace in- 
terests at Niagara Falls, March 21 
and*22, an organization known as the 
Electiic . Furnace association was 
formed to promote the use of various 
electric furnace products. 

The officers of the new association 
are as follows: Acheson Smith, presi- 
dent, Acheson Graphite .Co., Niagara 
Falls; C. H. Hooth,. first vice presi- 
dent, Booth-Hall Co.,. Chicago; W. E. 
Moore, second vice president, Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Co., Pittsburg; 
C. G. Schluederberg, secretary, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and F. J. Ryan, treasurer, 
American Metallurgical Corp., Phila- 
delphia. 

Among those who attended the 
meeting were the following: L. S. 
Thurston, C. A. Winder, G. Campbell 
and J. A. Seede, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; C. J. Schlueder- 
berg, McK. Yardley, C. B. Gibson and 
R. P. Chase, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; F. J. Ryan, 
American Metallurgical Corp., Phiia- 
defphia; F. T. Snyder and F. Von 
Schlegell, Industrial Electric Furnace 
Co., Chicago; C. A. Vom Baur, T. W. 
Price Engineering Co., New York; 
C. H. Booth, Booth-Hall Co., Chi- 
cago; H. A. DeFries, Hamilton & 
Hansell, New York; R. J. Paulson, 
Ludlum Electric Furnace Co., New 
York; W. E. Moore, Pittsburgh Elec- 
tric Furnace Co., Pittsburgh; F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald Laboratories, 
Niagara Falls; F. J. Tone, Carbor- 
undum Co., Niagara Falls; Acheson 
Smith, E..G. Acheson Jr., W. H. 
Arison, H. P. Martin, S. L. Walworth, 
A. M. Williamson, P. D. Steuber, J. 
F. Callahan, E. B. Drake, L. C. Jud- 
son and A. B. Oatman, Acheson 
Graphite Co., Niagara Falls. 





tSpot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis Alumi- anti- 
tin basis basis num mony 
72.50 5.25 6.15 33.00 6.875 
72.50 5.25 6.175 33.00 6.80 
72.50 5.25 6.175 33.00 6.50 
72.50 5.25 6.20 33.00 6.50 
72.50 5.25 6.20 33.00 6.50 


tUnited States Steel Products Co.'s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining (o.'s price. 




















Making Accurate Turned Forgings 


Details of Manufacturing Operations at the Plant of a Company Specializing on Fin- 
ished Marine and Machine Forgings—The Product Must Pass Close 


—Preliminary Forging is an Important Step 


Inspection 


INCE remote times the craft 
My of the smith has been held in 

high repute owing to the fact 
that the value of hammered steel 
forgings was early recognized and 
appreciated. While the modern steam 
hammer has replaced the smith’s 
sledge of other days, the principle of 
forging remains the same as it was 
thousands of years ago. By this 
means the ironmaster is engbled to 
work metal into practically any shape 
desired. Forging possesses a further 
distinct value in that the repeated 
hammer blows, if the metal is prop- 
erly heated and manipulated under 
the hammer, refine the steel to a great 
extent, making it close grained. This 
gives a toughened structure able to 


withstand better the subsequent 
strains to which it is put in actual 
use. 


At the present time machine forg- 
ings are used for a variety of pur- 
poses, principally for the component 
parts of heavy machinery, marine en- 
gines, gun parts, or in fact in any 
place where the finished piece is re- 
quired to withstand heavy operating 


strains. The National Forge & Tool 


Co., Irvine, Pa., makes a variety of machine 
gun and engine parts from hammered steel 
and alloy forgings and many of the opera- 
its plant are of more 
comprises 


carried out at 
usual interest. 


tions 


than The plant 





FIG. 1—PLANING THE CRANKS ON 


A 3-THROW CRANKSHAFT FOR A 
SHAPER AND THE PIECE IS LOCATED FROM 


two forge shops, two machine shops 


and a storage building for blooms, 
billets and ingots. The offices are 
located in a separate building re- 


moved some distance from the shops. 


The storage building, shown in Fig. 
2, receives its supplies direct from 
a railroad spur. This building is 


served by a 5-ton traveling crane by 
is deposited 
onto 
transportation to the 
An adequate supply of 
kept hand 


means of which material 
in any place desired or 
hand cars for 


forge shops. 


loaded 


material is constantly on 
to meet current needs. 

One of the forge shops is shown in 
Fig. 3. The installation comprises an 
8000-pound steam hammer and four 
heating furnaces. The heating furnaces, 
as well as the boiler supplying steam 
for the hammer, are fired. The 
heating furnaces are arranged in pairs, 
two on each side of the hammer. Each 
pair of furnaces is served by a jib 
crane. These cranes are electrically 
operated from controlling stations on 
the floor, so placed that the hammers- 
man from his station at the hammer 
has full control of forging and manipu- 
lating operations at 
Finished 
forgings 
are trans- 


oil 






all times. 









SEMIDIESEL 


$15 


MARINE ENGINE 
THE MAIN BEARINGS 


ported from the forge to the machine 
shops by means of an industrial railway 
while each machine shop is served with 
a traveling crane which runs its entire 
length. The entire 
tem permits the ready handling of stock, 


and rough and finished forgings 


transportation sys- 


The company frequently makes large 
shafting from forged steel. These 
range in size from 4 to 9 inches and 
are of various lengths This material 


requires careful attention in forging, for 
if the stock is unequally hammered, un- 


due strains are sure to be set up in 
various places. When the -shaft is 
turned, these strains will cause it to 
spring out of shape. Such a shaft can 


be brought back in alignment by an 


expert workman but if the stock is 
carefully hammered in the first place 
and accurately centered and _ straight- 
ened before turning, loss of time in 
machining is avoided. 

Shafting of this kind is turned to 


size on a shaft lathe by methods famil- 
That is, two 


fol- 


iar to every mechanic. 
roughing cuts are generally taken 
lowed by a straightening up and a fin- 
The finishing cut is taken 
water polishing tool which re- 
sults in a surface. After the 
shafting is turned, it is subjected to a 
rigid test to make sure that it is con- 
centric at all points 
its length, within close lim- 
limits, of 


ishing cut. 
with a 


smooth 


along 


its These course, 





WORK IS DONE ON A DRAWCUT 


THIS 














INGOTS AND 


THE IRON 


BILLETS ARE 


THIS DEPARTMENT TO THE FORGE SHOP 


FIG, 2-—THE STORAGE SHED WHERE 
depend on the order _ specifications 
Many methods are followed in test- 


ing a long shaft and the one shown in 
Fig. 8 is both interesting and efficient. 
The shaft is supported on blocks on a 
long test table and rotated by 
hand. This is accomplished by means 
of a lever attached to a dog which is 
clamped at of the shaft. As 
the shaft revolves, the inspector watches 
the indicator shown in Fig. 8. As the 
dial is graduated in thousandths of an 
inch, it is that small errors 
are readily detected. These shafts are 
tested at several points along their en- 
tire length and must pass critical in- 
spection before they are accepted. 


slowly 


one end 


obvious 


How Crankshafts Are Made 


num- 
semi- 


large 
for 


The company makes a 
ber of forged crankshafts 
diesel marine engines and as these must 
inspection before they are 
accepted, each operation must be car- 
ried out carefully. The shafts are of 
various sizes, for 3 and 4-cylinder en- 


pass rigid 


gines, an 


average 


STOCKED 


TRADE REVIEW 


TRACKS RUN FROM 


shaft having 9-inch 


pins and bearings with an overall length 
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shaft is to select a billet having the 
requisite amount of material to complete 
the finished forging. A chunky billet 
is admirably adapted for this work as 
the process of drawing it out under 
repeated hammer blows refines the steel 
to a remarkable degree. The flanges 
at each end, the portions for the end 
main bearings and the single rectangular 
section from which the cranks are sub- 
sequently machined, are all forged un- 
der the steam hammer. This center sec- 
tion is generally so forged that the 
cranks as laid out by the machinist 
all have their pins in alignment. 

The first machining operation is to 
center the forging. The centers are 
located with relation to the forged por- 
tions that are to form the outer main 
bearings. The piece is now mounted 
in the lathe and a roughing cut taken 
over the main bearings and end flanges. 
With these semifinished surfaces to lo- 
cate from, the cranks are carefully laid 





FIG. 4 


CRANKSHAFT MOUNTED ON OFFSETS IN THE LATHE FOR TURNING THE CRANK PINS—THE 


OFFSETS ARE COUNTERWEIGHTED TO MAINTAIN BALANCE 


of approximately 12 feet between flanges. 


The first 


step 


in making a crank- 





FIG. 3—8000-TON STEAM HAMMER AND TWO OIL-FIRED HEATING FURNACES SERVED BY A JIB 


CRANE 


“THE CRANE IS ELECTRICALLY OPERATED FROM A FLOOR STATION 


out and the superfluous stock between 
them removed. This is generally accom- 
plished by drilling rows of holes whose 
edges nearly meet. Thus the unneces- 
sary metal is readily knocked out. Then 
the intermediate main bearings are 
10ughed out on the lathe. 


Care in Twisting the Shaft 


To bring the cranks in their proper 
relation to each other, at the desired 
number of degrees apart, the shaft is 
again taken to the forge shop where it 


is heated and carefully twisted. This 
is an exacting operation and if not 
carefully carried out the shaft may 


fail when finished and put to use. After 
twisting, another cut is taken over all 
the main bearings to insure their being 
concentric with each other. 

Next the shaft is located on a draw- 
cut shaper where the cranks are planed. 
In this operation the shaft is located 
by the main bearings, as shown in Fig. 
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1. The shaft is now mounted in the 
lathe on offsets, as shown in Fig. 4, 
for the purpose of turning the pins 
and the radial portions of the cranks. 
As the illustration shows, the offsets 
are counterweighted to balance the 
shaft. The offsets are fastened to the 
flanges of the crankshaft by means of 
square-head bolts while the counter- 
weights can be secured radially at any 
place desired. 


After all the pins are turned and 
finished to size, the -shaft is again 
mounted on its centers for the pur- 


pose of taking the finishing cuts over 
the main bearings. As these finishing 
cuts are all taken at one setting, it is 
that the shaft will run true 
close Nmits. 


obvious 
within 

After the shaft comes from the lathe 
it is carefully inspected and the holes 
drilled in the flanges. All the operations 
in making ‘these shafts are carried out 
with the same amount of care that is 




















FIG. 5—AN INTERESTING BORING OPERATION 


UTILIZED IN THIS CASE TO MACHINE A LONG 


used in making crankshafts for high- 
grade automobile and aircraft engines. 
Practically the same machining opera- 
tions are carried out with the excep- 
tion that the comparatively small shafts 
vsed in internal combustion engines can 


be finished by grinding. 
Gun Forgings Must Be Accurate 


The heavy demands for ordnance of 
during the war taxed the 
capacity of American manufacturers to 
the utmost. In fact it was hard to find 
a plant specializing on finished forgings 
that did not do its part in turning out 
this much needed equipment. The Na- 
tional company made several thousand 
finished gun forgings, a class of work 
which calls for a high degree of skill 
and great care. For this reason, these 


all kinds 


pieces are subjected to frequent rigid 
inspection during the manufacturing 
operations. 


Gun tubes are first forged carefully 
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BORING A LONG SHAFT IN THE 


BORING 


FIG. 6- 
MEDIUM OF 


under the hammer and after inspection 
they go to the machine shop where a 


BORING THE TOOL I8 


SLOT 


ON A HORIZONTAL MILL 


end is turned. 
of mounting 


small portion of each 


This is 


for the purpose 


LATHE ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED 
BAR IS FED FORWARD BY A SPECIAL CARRIAGE 
A SUPPLEMENTARY MOTOR 




















FOR THE PURPOSE—THE 


THROUGH THE 


which con- 
tubes is 


them for the next operation 


boring. Boring gun 


exacting work but it is readily carried 


sists of 


out with simple equipment. 


Correct Alignment is Necessary 
\ lathe equipped for boring gun tubes 
end of the 


strapped 


is shown in Fig. 7. One 
hixture 


the 


tube is located in a 
to the 


revolves in a 


end 
This 
the 
accommo- 
tailstock is 


tace plate while other 


special steady-rest 


is clamped to the inside ways of 


lathe designed to 
the 


operation, 


which 
the tailstock As 


required in 


are 
date 


not this it is 


removed. The boring bar is held in a 


fixture clamped to the lathe carriage 
It is necessary that the hole in the fix 
ture on the face plate and those in the 
steady-rest and in the fixture on the 
carriage align properly, as otherwise 
accurate boring cannot be assured. The 


tubes are roughed out with a hog-nose 


crill and finished by special boring bars. 


\ bushing on the steady-rest centers 
and guides the tools. Thus, if the ma- 
chine is properly set up in the first 





FIG. 7 


—-BORING GUN TUBES ON AN ENGINE LATHE 


THE TUBE IS HELD IN A SPECIAL FACE-PLATE 


FIXTURES AND SOLID BACKREST WHILE THE LATHE CARRIAGE FEEDS THE BORING BAR 
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FIG. 8—TESTING A LONG SHAFT WITH A DIAL INDICATOR—THE SHAFT IS SUPPORTED ON BLOCKS AND ROTATED BY HAND 


place and reasonable care exercised in 
the machining operations, true holes 
result. 

In the boring operations, the cutting 
point of the tool is liberally flooded 
with cutting lubricant which is sup- 
plied by means of a circulating pump. 
The chips are washed out ahead of 
the tool to a recess in the back of the 
fixture that is strapped to the face plate. 

After boring, the tube is located by 
its hole and the outside turned at both 
its straight and tapered portions. Next 
the thread that locates the tube in the 


jacket is cut. The finishing operation 
consists of grinding the outside on a 
cylindrical grinding machine. 

Another interesting boring ‘operation 


is illustrated in Fig. 6. In this case a 
long shaft is to be bored for part of 
its length. This work is done on a 
gap lathe especially rigged up for the 
purpose. The work is rotated by means 
of a fixture screwed to the spindle nose, 
and is held in place by four screws: 
As the hole in the fixture is somewhat 
larger than the outside diameter of the 
shaft to be bored, it is a simple matter 
to cause the shaft to run true at this 
end by adjusting the screws and testing 
the work as it revolves with a test indi- 
cator. 

The outer end of the shaft is located 
in the ordinary backrest supplied with 
the lathe while the boring bars are 
steadied by a special fixture which is 
clamped to the ways of the lathe. This 
lathe is supplied with a supplementary 
which holds the boring bar 
it forward. The feed is ac- 
complished through the medium’ of a 
small motor, mounted on the carriage. 
It is geared down to a shaft which ac- 
tuates a train of feed gears by means 
of an eccentric and pawl. In the bor- 


carriage 
and feeds 


ing operation, the work is supplied with 


lubricant which serves the double pur- 
pose of keeping the tool cool and wash- 
ing away the chips. 

An unusual boring operation is shown 
in Fig. 5. In this particular case it was 
necessary to cut a slot approximately 
3 inches in diameter and 12 inches long 
near the end of the piece shown on the 
V-blocks on a horizontal boring mill. 
The forging was first drilled to accom- 
modate the boring bar and several cuts 
taken one after another, the work be- 
ing fed forward a slight amount after 
each cut. As a boring tool invariably 
cuts true as regards its rotation with 
the machine spindle, this operation was 
productive of accurate and economical 
results. 

All the machining operations described 
call for skill of a high order. The 
pieces represented a substantial outlay 
in material before a single cutting tool 
had touched them. Thus it is obvious 
that a small miscalculation or.any care- 
lessness would render valueless many 
hours of labor on the part of the forge 
shop, to say nothing of scfapping val- 
uable material. 

Work of the nature under considera- 
tion calls for the services of journey- 
men machinists of several years’ experi- 
together with adequate machine- 
equipment. All the pieces de- 
are classed as war work, di- 
As the town of 
more than 


ence 
tool 
scribed 
rectly and indirectly. 
Irvine does not contain 
300 inhabitants, the intricate 
the work proves that even the smallest 
settlements in the great manufacturing 
belts were able to contribute effective 
support in furnishing much-needed ma- 
terial the war. 


nature of 


to carry on 


One of the largest castings ever made 
west of the Mississippi river was poured 
recently at the plant of the International 


Marine Iron Works, Houston, Tex. 
The casting is the frame for a hydraulic 
manhole punch for the International 
Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, Miss., and 
weighs 16,000 pounds. It is composed 
of one-third each of scrap, pig iron 
and steel. The outside dimensions of 
the casting are 5 x 12 x 16 feet, and 
it has openings or cylinders in which 
hydraulic pistons will operate. 


Continental Steel Works 
Practice Described 


Maj. F. F. McIntosh, associate chief 
metallurgist, technical staff, ordnance 
department, presented a paper on the 
manuiacture of steel for ordnance 
materials in England and France at 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, March 18. Major 


McIntosh was sent to England and 
France as a liaison officer from the 
inspection division of the ordnance 


department to investigate methods of 
inspection and manufacture of ord- 
material abroad. He was de- 
tailed to study the metallurgical phases 
of the work. His paper is a summary 
observations and impressions 
abroad. The paper covers 
methods of making steel in England; 
methods of making forgings; heat- 
treating methods; and testing methods. 


nance 


of his 


while 


The paper also takes up defective 
steei and in addition covers French 
steelmaking practice in considerable 


detail. 


Frank Orth, furnace engineer, In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., has installed one 
of his patent open-hearth regenerators 
in a Talbot furnace at the Aliquippa 
works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Woodlawn, Pa. 











British Foundries Undergo Change 


A Survey of Conditions 1 in Great Britain Based ona Personal Investigation Immedi- 
ately Following the Armstice Shows That Plans Are Being De- 


veloped for Improvement of Shop Facilities 


LTHOUGH four-and-a-half years 
of war wrought some startling 


changes in the British foundry 


business, the general effect of the 
conflict, and its accompanying forced 
industrial reorganization, was by no 
means as marked as in some other 
branches of the metal trades. This 
may be because the castings in- 
dustry of Great Britain was un- 


usually well developed prior to the war 
and, therefore, on 
account of its 
traditions and the 
complete nature 
of its plant, not 
readily susceptible 
to change. Fur- 
thermore, British 
foundries did not 
feel the full force 
of the war’s de- 
mands as quickly 
as many other 
producers. Forg- 
ing manufacturers 
for instance, be- 
fore the end of 
1914, were called 
upon to furnish 
great quantities 
of shell blanks at 
the greatest pos- 
sible speed. The 
pressure for ton- 
nage developed 
much more slow- 
ly in the foundry 
field. This is at- 
tested by the fact 
that government control of the foundries 
was not found necessary until January, 
1917, at which time it was confined ex- 
clusively to steel castings. Gray iron and 
malleable shops were not brought under 
the direct tutelage of the ministry of 
munitions until several months later. 
The end of the war, therefore, found 
the British foundry business less deeply 
etched by the acid of official surveillance 
than many other lines of activity. 
Consequently such changes as took 
place between 1914 and 1919 followed 
generally the lines of normal develop- 
ment, accelerated by war pressure. The 
result is a considerable unevenness in 
the character of the plant facilities now 
available, and in methods of operation 
and management. Within a short radius 
from Birmingham, for instance, one may 
find scores of little old shops which 


BRITAIN’S HUGE NAVY 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


have so successfully defied the modern- 
izing influences of the war as to be 
practically the same today as they were 
60 years ago. But nearby are large 
new plants filled with the latest equip- 
ment and managed along thoroughly 
up-to-date _ lines. In the industrial 
struggle that lies ahead, it will be in- 
teresting to observe how successfully 


the conservative old foundrymen of the 
Black country 


will survive the onrush 





CALLS FOR BIG FOUNDRIES EQUIPPED FOR THE PRODUCTION OF HEAVY 


STEEL AND IRON CASTINGS 


of the new methods and new ideas. 

The persistence of the small shop up 
to the present time is shown by the 
fact that although the total annual 
output of gray iron castings in Great 
Britain is only about 2,000,000 tons, 
there are approximately 3000 gray iron 
foundries in the British Isles, according 
to data prepared by the ministry of 
munitions. To uncover the reason for 
this large number of small foundries, 
some Of which have a daily output of 
scarcely over a ton, one must dig down 
to the well springs of British char- 
acter. Personal liberty and independence 
are woven in the warp and woof of 
English life. The British are a race 
of men who walk by themselves. Many 
of them, therefore, prefer to earn mod- 
est livings as proprietors of small 
shops than to triple their incomes by 
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organizations. Conse- 
small foundries, while they 
cannot be said to flourish, manage to 
exist. The writer visited some plants 
in Staffordshire in which gray iron, 
malleable, aluminum and brass castings 
are all made under one roof, the com- 
bined output for a week not exceeding 
80 tons. 

While most of the small shops pro- 
duce chiefly gray iron castings, there 
also are many 
small steel and 
malleable iron 
foundries accord- 
ing to the figures 
of the ministry of 
munitions. These 
statistics show 
that there are 
about 100 steel 
and 100 malleable 
iron foundries in 
Great Britain with 
annual outputs re- 
spectively of 160,- 
000 and 52,000 
tons. On a basis 
of 300 working 
per year, 
shows an 
daily pro- 
duction of 53 
the steel 
and 1.7 tons in the 
malleable shops 
These figures are 
on a basis of good 


joining large 


quently, 


days 
this 
average 


tons in 


castings shipped 

or delivered. The 
figures for the United States are 
interesting by comparison. In Amer- 
ica there are 390 steel foundries, 
with an annual output of approxi- 
mately 1,375,000 tons, giving an aver- 
age, On a basis of 300 days per year, 


of 11.8 tons per plant per day. There 
are also 249 malleable iron foundries 
in the United States, with an annual 
output of 800,000 tons, or 10.7 tons per 
shop per working day. While we have 
accurate data as to the number of gray 
iron foundries in the United States, 
their production can only be estimated. 
There are 4325 such shops, with a pro- 
duction of possibly 4,000,000 tons per 
year, at present, based on figures cover- 
ing the manufacture of foundry pig 
iron and the movement of scrap. This 
works out 3.1 tons of gray iron cast- 
ings per shop per working day. These 
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figures show that there are plenty of 
small gray iron foundries in the United 
States, although the small shop is not 
as ubiquitous in this country as in Great 
Britain, where the average daily output 
for the gray iron foundries is only a 
little over two tons. 

From the foregoing it should not be 
assumed there are no large plants in 
Great Britain. In fact there are plenty 
that compare favorably in size, equip- 
ment and management with the best 
found in other countries. Some have 
existed for many years, while others are 
the products of the war. To the great 
shipbuilding works on the Clyde, the 
Tyne and in Ireland are attached some 
very large gray iron foundries equipped 
for the production of heavy marine 
castings of exceedingly intricate char- 
acter. It is the writer's opinion that 
the capacity of British foundries for 
work of this character is fully equal 
to that of any other country. This is 
work in which the element of per- 
sonal skill on the part of the molder 
plays an important part, and even to- 
day in spite of losses due to the war 
Great Britain is relatively well supplied 
with molders possessing the necessary 
qualifications. Consequently, British 
foundries are able to turn out heavy 
marine castings at favorable cost. 

The stove industry, while less well 
developed, contains some plants of good 
size, ranging up to 80 tons daily melt. 
The tremendous growth of the airplane 
business under the stimulus of the war 
resulted in the establishment of a num- 
ber of fairly large plants, chiefly for 
the production of nonferrous castings. 
The same applies to the automobile and 
motor truck producers, and it is in the 
automotive field that we find perhaps 
the greatest willingness to take ad- 
vantage of machine molding and other 
modern mechanical aids to foundry pro- 
duction. Some of the most up-to-date 
foundries in the United Kingdom are 
found in connection with the automo- 
bile and airplane factories in the vicin- 
ity of Coventry and elsewhere. But 
from an American standpoint, the ca- 
pacity of even these plants is limited 
and the possibilities for the use of ma- 
chinery not yet fully developed. 


Pioneer Steel Founders 


On account of the relatively heavy 
demand for ordnance and naval cast- 
ings in Great Britain before the war, 
the steel casting branch of the foundry 
industry of the British Isles is exceed- 
ingly well developed for the production 
of heavy work and special heat-treated 
high-strength material. In the vicinity 





of Sheffield are some of the largest 
steel foundries in the world. The mold- 
ing floor of Hadfield’s foundry is 1200 
feet in length, and the works of Edgar 
Allen & Co. is on a similar extensive 
Those plants specializing chiefly 


scale. 
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on small steel castings appear to be 
less progressive. In fact, highly or- 
ganized light steel-casting plants as we 
know them in the United States are 
almost nonexistent in Great Britain. 
Therefore, a general statement may be 
risked to the effect that British found- 
ries as a whole are much better de- 
veloped for the production of heavy 
than light work. Also there appear to 
be too many small shops in the mis- 
cellaneous jobbing field, and through- 





A Memorable Record 


ITH every bomb dropped be- 
hind the German lines dur- 
ing the war by the Royal air force, 
British foundrymen scored a vic- 
tory. Through their skill in the 
production of grenades they also 
were important factors in breaking 
the defenses of the famous Hin- 
denburg line, while their exceptional 
ability in the marine field. contrib- 
uted directly to the foundation of 
allied strength. Their record is one 
of which every foundryman the 
world over and particularly their 
fellow craftsmen in America, should 
be proud. They formed an excep- 
tionally strong link in that great 
chain of industrial power which 
made Britain’s war effort so for- 
midable. Their future in the days 
of peace now dawning over the 
world is full of promise. The very 
traditions of the British foundry 
industry, with its roots running 
back to the seventeenth century, are 
inspiring. If the British foundry- 
man is prone to look backward, he 
does so with reason, and in glanc- 
ing over his shoulder he does not 
forget the path ahead. In fact, the 
ideal of the modern, progressive 
manufacturer of castings in Great 
Britain is to create a practice in 
which is combined all that is best 
and tried in the old with those ele- 
ements which are most promising 
and successful in the new. 











out the industry perhaps too great a 
tendency to rely on hand labor. I 
should be said, however, that the war 
has brought about a great change in 
the attitude of the average British 
foundryman toward the possibilities of 
machine-molding and other mechanical 
aids. There is still considerable room 
for growth in this direction, and the 
coming decade very probably will be 
featured by extensive development in 
the use of machinery for molding, pre- 
paring sand, handling materials, clean- 
ing castings, etc. 

In spite of the prevalence of hand- 
work in the mother country, the writer 
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feels strongly that an outsider should 
not be too quick to criticize or condemn 
apparently slow-going methods. The 
reliance of the British foundryman on 
skilled hands, rather than inanimate 
machines, has not been due merely to 
stupidity. In the first place, skilled 
molders have been relatively more 
plentiful in the old country than in 
the United States. The foreign-born 
workman who cannot speak English is 
practically unknown in British found- 
ries. There is a greater sympathy, 
therefore, between master and man and 
a stronger sense of craftsmanship 
among the shop hands. Also, while 
there is a big demand for heavy, com- 
plicated castings for ships, etc., there 
are relatively few orders for huge 
quantities of light castings from identi- 
cal patterns. Until recently, also, wages 
were quite considerably below the 
American level, and machinery, there- 
fore, less efficient from an economic 
standpoint. Consequently, criticism can 
justly be leveled only at those foundry- 
men in Britain who fail to realize that 
a new day has dawned, to the needs of 
which the old hand-power methods are 
no more sufficient than were the gun 
and shell supplies of 1914. Candor 
necessitates the statement that there is 
a considerable group of such foundry- 
men in Britain as yet unconverted to the 
changes brought about by the war. For- 
tunately, the future progress of the 
castings industry of the British Isles 
does not depend on their efforts, and 
unless they see the hand writing on 
the wall, they must succumb to the 
economic pressure of the times. 


An Inspiring History 


This peculiar coexistence of moss- 
grown traditions and modern ideas, 
of antiquated processes and twentieth 
century methods is a product of the 
past and only natural in a country that 
was old before the United States be- 
came a nation. It may have drawbacks, 
but it also means that the historically 
inclined British foundryman can draw 
inspiration from a past which fairly 
teems with great original inventions in 
metallurgy and shop practice from 
which the whole world has benefited. 
Some knowledge of the history of Brit- 
ish foundry development is necessary, 
therefore, to a proper understanding of 
the industry as it exists today. 


In view of the recent prominence of 
the semisteel shell, it is interesting to 
note that cannon balls and a large iron 
gun were cast in London in 1516. By 
the end of the sixteenth century the 
skill and experience of the English ord- 
nance founders appears to have given 
them a leading position, and during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth a large num- 
ber of cast iron cannon were exported 
to the continent—and there turned 
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against British soldiers in later wars. 

One of the earliest English foundry- 
men, in the commercial sense, was Dud 
Dudley, who obtained a patent for iron 
manufacture from James I in 1619. He 
was also one of the first writers in the 
world on foundry subjects, and in his 
book, “Metallum Martis,” mentions va- 
rious castings which his works produced 
for military and civilian purposes. Com- 
mon iron castings, however, were not 
produced regularly in Great Britain 
until 1709. 

It was about this time that the or- 
dinary sand mold was introduced as a 
result of the researches of Abraham 
Darby, who with four partners estab- 
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tury a number of large foundries had 
been established in England and Scot- 
land. The Carron Works were found- 
ed in 1759 and the Clyde Ironworks, 


in 1788. In all these plants, pig iron 
was manufactured, and cannon and 
other iron castings were produced by 


second fusion. The Carron company 
was a pioneer in the design and pro- 


duction of castings for the building 
trades. 
Briefly, the foregoing sketches the 


early history of British foundry prac- 
tice, which may fairly be said to be 
the progenitor of the modern castings 
industry throughout the world. The 
British indeed look 


foundryman may 
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ministry of munitions in itself repre- 
sents a new departure, the actual man- 


agement was along up-to-date lines. 
From the beginning an effort was made 
to center the foundry control in the 


hands of practical men who understood 
the everyday problems of the foundry 
industry. 

As previously stated, British foundries 


were not brought under government 
control until January, 1917, by which 
time the ministry of munitions was 
thoroughly organized and some hard 
lessons had been learned as a _ result 
of experimenting with inexperienced 
men in technical positions. Foundry 
control at first applied only to steel 





WOMEN OPERATING CRANES 


lished the Baptist Mills at Bristol. The 
workmen were Dutch brass founders 
who had learned the art of making 
brass castings in sand in Holland. Their 
first attempts with iron were failures, 
and considerable loss was incurred in 
unsuccessful experiments. Finally one 
night Abraham Darby, with the assist- 
ance of a young workman named John 
Thomas, succeeded in casting an iron 
pot. This is believed to be the first 
iron casting made in a sand mold in 
Great Britain or western Europe. Darby 
and Thomas made every effort to pre- 
serve the secrecy of their method, but 
like most similar attempts, met with 
little success, and from that time for- 
ward iron founding grew and flour- 
ished in the British Isles. 


By the middle of the eightenth cen- 


IN A LARGE ENGLISH FOUNDRY—IT IS DOUBTFUL IF WOMEN WILL CONTINUE AT TASKS OF THIS 


UNDER PEACE CONDITIONS 


with pride on the achievements of his 
forefathers, and there is sane reason- 
ing in his contention that methods and 
practices are not necessarily bad be- 
cause they are old. There is virtue, 
he claims, in the old as well as in the 
new. The ideal toward which the 
thodern British foundryman strives in 
the management of his works, is a 
proper and balanced combination of 
what is best in both the oldest and most 
modern ideas. It is through such ef- 
forts that the traditions of his industry 
acquire a tangible value. 

This combination of the old and the 
new is well illustrated by the organiza- 
tion created for the control of British 
foundries during the war. It was de- 
veloped according to the best traditions 
the 


of the war department, but since 


CHARACTER 
castings, in which the shortage was 
most severe. Later in 1917, however, 
it was extended to include both gray 
iron and malleable shops, so at the 
close of hostilities, the whole castings 


industry of Great Britain was complete- 
ly and strictly under the control of the 
government, to an extent never reached 
in the United States. Since the signing 
of the armistice, this control has been 
gradually relaxed, although some fea- 
tures are being retained for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 

The organization is headed by a con- 
troller of castings, who has three as- 
sistants specializing, respectively, on 
gray iron, malleable and steel foundries. 
The names of these men are given in 
one of the accompanying pages. They 
are foundrymen of experience, as their 
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business connections indicate, and now 
that the war is over are taking a prom- 
inent part in the task of steering the 
British foundry business back to a peace 
basis quickly and efficiently. 

The controller of castings is the only 
government official who has executive 
authority over foundries, including the 
allocating of orders and the control of 
supplies of raw materials. Confusion 
was avoided by centralizing all foundry 
control in this manner. During the 
war, the policy was to exercise the ex- 
ecutive authority of the foundry con- 
trol department as little as possible 
and to conduct the work in an informal 
and natural manner. Reliance was 
placed on the patriotism and individual 
initiative of the British foundrymen. 


An Experimental Foundry 


For purposes of administration, the 
country was divided into four dis- 
tricts, with committees of local foundry- 


men, assisted by a permanent secre- 
tary, in’ charge. of each district. These 
districts were as follows: Scotland, 


northeast coast, Sheffield and southern, 
the latter including the territory south 
of Birmingham. All the castings re- 
quired for war purposes were tmade in 
privately-owned and operated plants. 
The British government built a_ total 
of 302 national factories for various 
war purposes and operated them as 
government institutions, and although 
this program included many machine 


shops, it did not cover any foundries., 


The controller of castings and his as- 
sistants were firmly of the opinion that 
the best results could be secured by re- 
lying on privately-owned plants, backed 
by individual initiative and patriotism, 
and this policy was adopted as far as 
foundries were concerned. 

Purely for experimental work, one 
foundry was built by the government at 
Branford and operated by the foundry 
control department.” : was fitted up 
for the production of gray iron and 
malleable ‘castings and proved of great 
assistance in working out approved 
methods of molding and casting gren- 
ades; airplane bombs ,. trench-mortar 
bombs; "semisteel shell, etc. Many ex- 
periments were undertaken which would 
not ordinarily be attempted by a private- 
ly-owned concern, and the results were 
given to the industry as a whole. So 
encouraging, in fact, has been the opera- 
tion of this experimental foundry that 
serious consideration {fs being given to 
its continuance. 

Reconstruction problems in the Brit- 
ish foundry industry are perhaps simpler 
than in some other branches of the 


metal trades, because of the more uni- 
versal character of foundry equipment. 
New patterns and flasks will have to 
be provided in°a great many cases, but 
this task is not comparable to that of 
making new jigs and fixtures for ma- 
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chine shop operations. The demand for 
castings of all kinds is good, and the 
foundry control department is lending 
its aid in providing manufacturers with 


the necessary raw materials. Scrap is 
scarce. There is a good supply of 
foundry and forge pig iron. In fact 


these grades were not short during the 
war until the middle of 1918, when 
semistee] shell and airplane-bomb re- 
quirements absorbed a large tonnage. 
Basic and bessemer irons, particularly 





Government Control 


URING the war British found- 
ries were completely con- 
trolled by the government through 
the authority of the ministry of 
munitions. Orders were allocated 
and raw materials provided. An 
experimental foundry was operated 
in which improved methods of pro- 
ducing grenades, air-bombs, semi- 
steel shell, etc., were developed. 
Bureaucratic methods were avoided, 
and reliance was placed on the en- 
ergy, resourcefulness and individual 
initiative of patriotic foundry, own- 
ers and managers. This policy 
worked so well that no government- 
owned foundries were built, al- 
though 302 national factories were 
comstructed for other purposes. To- 
day the officials of the foundry con- 
trol organization are taking a prom- 
inent part in the work of recon- 
struction, which is now in full 
swing in Great Britain. These men 
are as follows: 
CONTROLLER OF CASTINGS 
G. Ernest Wells 
Edgar Allen & Co., Sheffield 
Assistant, Stee. FounpRigs 


Capt. H. Sheel 
Vickers Ltd., London 


AssistaNT, MALLEABLE FouNDRIES 


W. Turner 
J. Maddock & Co., Open Gate 


Assistant, Gray Iron Founprizs 
J. Shaw 
Past President, British Foundrymen’s 
Association, 
Cartief/, Kings Winford, near Dudley 











the latter, used by steel foundries, are 
short and are still on an allocation 
basis. Large orders have been placed 
for these grades by the British gov- 
ernment in the United States and as 
this tonnage is delivered, it will be dis- 
tributed by the controller of castings. 
Old established plans with permanent 
business connections and good sales or- 
ganizations are of course experiencing 
much less difficulty in re-establishing 
themselves than mew concerns organ- 
ized during the war purely to handle 
war contracts. Some of the latter now 
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find themselves obliged 
business aggressively. 

In general, the government, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the minister 
of reconstruction, is interested in re- 
leasing raw materials to foundrymen 
primarily for the following classes of 


work: 

Maintenance, repair and replacement of existing 
machinery and plant in the United Kingdom. 
Maintenance, repairs and renewals for railways, 
tramways, canals, roads, harbers and docks in 
the United Kingdom. 

Shipbuilding and the maintenance and repair of 
merchant ships and fishing vessels in the United 
Kingdom. 

Manufacture of agricultural, milling, food-producing, 
mining and textile machinery, machine tools and 
equipment used in the public utility services of 
the United Kingdom. - 
Manufacture of approved orders placed by the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, British Domin- 
jons or the allies. 

Manufacture of good for export, subject to such 
government regulations of export as may from 
time to time be found necessary. 


The foregoing classifications include 
a wide variety of products, and with 
raw materials secured, the only remain- 
ing problem is that of labor. 


to go after 


The Ever Present Labor Problem 


British foundrymen are fortunate in 
that their labor, compared with that 
available in the United States, springs 
from a single national stock and is uni- 
form in character and language. Also, 
as previously suggested, the average 
British foundry workman seems to have 
a well developed sense of craft re- 
sponsibility and a pride in his manual 
skill. The foundry trades in England 
were not as extensively diluted during 
the war by female labor as some other 
lines of manufacture. Nor were 
women employed in British foundries 
to anything like the extent they were 
in France. It is not now believed that 
the task of readjusting the female labor 
situation in the British foundries will 
be a specially serious one. As one of 
the permanent results of the war, 
women probably will be employed more 
extensively than ever before for core- 
making and some light molding, but it 
is expected that most of the ordinary 
work in the molding room, cleaning 
department and in connection with the 
melting of metal will continue to be per- 
formed by men. 

Demobilization of the army is pro- 
ceeding slowly, but the labor situation 
has eased perceptibly since the signing 
of the armistice. At the same time 
there is such a demand for men that 
there is no trouble with unemployment 
in the foundry trades in the United 
Kingdom. 

Wages, of course, continue high, with 
no prospect of early change. The gov- 
ernment has guaranteed the existing 
scales until May 1, 1919. In jobbing 
foundries in England molders are now 
earning an average of $25.75 a week, 
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on a day rate basis; laborers are paid 
$12 to $15 a week, these rates being 
about double the prewar scale, but still 
appreciably lower than the average 
American wage. In stove foundries on 
piecework, the men are guaranteed a 
minimum of $13.50 a week, although 
their average earnings are in the neigh- 
borhood of $25 to $27. 


Not Easy to Speed-Up 


The chief fundamental difficulty with 
British foundry labor appears to lie in 
its lack of appreciation of the necessity 
for maintaining production—for getting 
out the work—to use a Yankee expres- 
sion. The general statement has been 
made that the average American molder 
turns out 50 per cent more work in a 
day than his British compatriot. Re- 
cent observations in English shops 
would indicate that this statement has 
a considerable basis of fact. It is also 
true that the British workingman has an 
antipathy to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, even though the machine may 
lighten his labors appreciably. 

These are serious drawbacks which 
many progressive foundry managers in 
the United Kingdom are struggling 
hard to overcome. Their labors are 
not lessened by the fact that there is 
still a considerable body of foundry 
proprietors, particularly those owning 
small shops, who have little sympathy 
with the introduction of machinery or 
modern methods of production. 

Trade union ideas on the limitation 
of output also enter prominently into 
this phase of the problem of produc- 
tion. Before the war these restrictions 
were a serious menace. It-is now a 
question whether the British working- 
man has learned from experience that 
his antebellum ideas on this subject not 
only threatened his own prosperity, but 
that of his country as well. The war 
has shown that prosperity and high 
wages, with plenty of jobs all around, 
go hand in hand with huge production 
and a big output per man, aided by 
machines wherever possible; but it is 
doubtful whether the lesson is yet learned. 


At present British foundrymen are 
obliged to agree with representatives of 
the union as to what constitutes a day’s 
output from each pattern. In the stove 
business, before the war, limitations 
were so severe that certain ordinary 
stove fronts, molded on the floor by 
hand, were limited to seven flasks a 
day. Even now the output is only 15 
molds a day in the shop in question, 
although there is no doubt that the use 
of hinged match-plates, or simple 
squeezer machines, together with im- 
proved methods of bringing up and 
preparing the sand, would make it pos- 
sible to get out 90 or more molds a 
day, to be conservative. 

As another example of the limited 
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outputs prevailing in some English 
foundries, the case of 60-inch locomo- 
tive driving-wheel centers might be 
cited. In a certain shop this work is 
done entirely by hand, including the 
ramming, and the output from twé men 
in nine hours is seven molds a day. 
The foregoing, while not exceptional, 
represents, in the opinion of the writer, 
a passing stage of British foundry prac- 
tice, and is not indicative of what may 
be expected to develop in the next few 
years. The war has had a tremendous 
leavening effect, and the possibilities 
of machine production are now being 
given serious consideration on every 
hand. It is realized by many British 
foundrymen that the jar-ramming ma- 
chine, which is almost unknown in the 
United Kingdom, has great possibilities ; 
and it is also appreciated that molding- 
machine installations must be backed 
up by adequate auxiliary equipment. 


Looking to the Future 


On the metallurgical side, British 
foundries appear to be more up-to-date 
than in the molding departments, and 
in most shops scientific cupola opera- 
tion and furnace practice has been 
studied thoroughly. The stove ‘found- 
ries use, perhaps, a rather expensive 
mixture, a representative analysis of 
the stove-plate being as follows: Silicon, 
3.50 per cent; sulphur, 0.05 per cent; 
phosphorus, 1.50 to 1.60 per cent; 
graphitic carbon, 3.70 per cent. To ob- 
tain this result, the mixture is propor- 
tioned to contain 30 per cent home 
scrap and 70 per cent pig iron, the 
latter being one-third No. 2 and two- 
thirds No. 3 iron. The No. 2 pig con- 
tains about 2.75 per cent silicon, 0.40 
per cent manganese and only a trace 
of combined carbon. Ferrosilicon also 
is used. The coke charges are 140 
pounds per ton of iron in a 50-inch’ 
cupola. The cupola is only 42 inches in 
diameter at the hearth, and the bed 
charge of 1700 pounds brings the coke 


up to a point 24 inches above the 
tuyeres. 

The large steel foundries in the 
Sheffield district, and elsewhere, are 


particularly advanced in their melting 
practice. These plants have for years 
given special study to the production 
of high grade alloy steels for ordnance, 
naval and other purposes and in this 
branch of work British shops are pos- 
sibly superior to any others in the 
world. Heat-treatment has been studied 
exhaustively, both from the standpoint 
of pure science and in its practical 
aspects as applied to commercial work. 

Acid lined open-hearth furnaces are 
favored for steel castings, although a 
heavy tonnage of high grade work is 
also turned out on basic bottoms. Fur- 
naces of about 40 tons capacity seem 
to be popular. Electric melting is 
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growing in favor. Relatively few con- 
verter castings are produced. It is in- 
teresting to note that in one of the 
most prominent steel foundries in Eng- 


land, the ferromanganese which is 
added in the ladle in making man- 
ganese-steel castings, is melted in a 


cupola about 30 inches in diameter pro- 
vided with a special lining. 

Some small foundries in the Bir- 
mingham district melt malleable iron in 
small 6-ton regenerative open-hearth 
furnaces, which are charged by hand. 
Hematite or low-phosphorus pig iron 
forms a prominent part of the mixture. 
These furnaces are fired by producer 
gas, small producers being employed, 
and the fuel consumption is said to be 
500 pounds of coal per ton of iron 
melted. 


British foundrymen as a rule devote 
considerable attention to the preparation 
and mixing of their sand. This prob- 
lem also has been investigated thor- 
oughly in England from the scientific 
standpoint. The steel founders use 
sand as high in silica as possible, with 
only enough clay added to form the 
necessary binder. Good silica sand is 
cheap and abundant. Iron founders 
employ centrifugal mixers and sand 
aerating machines in a good many cases. 
The muller type of sand mill is also ex- 
tensively used in gray-iron and malle- 
able shops as well as in steel foundries. 


Sand is Carefully Prepared 


To recapitulate, British foundries ap- 
pear to be fully abreast and in some 
important particulars ahead of the 
times in their metallurgical practice and 
methods of preparing and mixing sand. 
They are less satisfactorily developed, 
from an American standpoint, in the 
molding room. Much work is done 
on the floor by hand that apparently 
could be handled to better advantage 
on molding machines. Jar-ramming ma- 
chines are rare. Most of the squeezer 
machines are hydraulic, and many of 
those in use are of German manufac- 
ture. A few very large hydraulic 
squeezer machines with 80-inch tables 
are employed in the steel-casting shops. 
Modern combination machines, jar-ram 
and roll-over, jar-ram and squeeze, roll- 
over and pattern-draw, etc., seem al- 
most unknown. Facilities for handling 
materials and cleaning castings mechani- 
cally also appear limited, and sand- 
blasting has not as yet been extensively 
adopted. It is of betterments along 
these lines, however, that most British 
foundry owners and managers are 
thinking seriously at the present time. 
Plans are being developed on every 
hand for the extensive improvement of 
shop facilities, to the end that British 
casting manufacturers may maintain 
their important position in the engi- 


neering world. 








British Hospital Employs 
Many Devices to Reclaim 
Disabled 
Soldiers for . 
Service in 
Industry 








VICTIMS OF THE WAR HAVE BEEN 
POURING INTO LONDON HOSPITALS FOR 
MANY MONTHS. SOME OF THE MOST 
PITIFUL OF THESE ARE THE SOLDIERS 
WHO HAVE BEEN SHELL-SHOCKED OR 
WHOSE NERVOUS SYSTEMS HAVE BE- 
COME SHATTERED. MUSCLES HAVE BE- 
COME STIFFENED AND MEMBERS IN- 
ACTIVE. MANY WEEKS OF PATIENT 
EFFORT ARE REQUIRED TO RECLAIM 
SUCH AND THE FOURTH LONDON GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL HAS BEEN SINGULAR- 
LY SUCCESSFUL IN WORK OF THIS 
KIND. 


SOME OF THE SIMPLE YET CLEVER DE- 
VICES WHICH ARE IN USE AT ENGLISH 
HOSPITALS ARE ILLUSTRATED HEREWITH. 
FIG. 1 SHOWS THE ROWING MACHINE. 
MEN WITH STIFF KNEES AND ANKLE 
JOINTS, SOON BECOME NORMAL BY ITS 
OPERATION. FIG. 2 ILLUSTRATES THE 
PASSIVE ANKLE EXERCISER. IN FIG. 3 
IS. SHOWN THE WRIST EXERCISE BY 
WHICH THE USE OF THE HAND IS RE- 
GAINED. A MECHANICAL FINGER ExX- 
ERCISER FOR STIFF FINGERS IS SHOWN 
IN FIG. 4, 
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Many Soldiers Reclaimed by Nation 


Federal Board for Vocational Education Offers Opportunities to Discharged Bene- 
ficiaries of War Risk Insurance—Iron and Steel Trades Co-operate 


—Oxyacetylene Welders and Machinists Produced 


in the vocational re-education 

work of the government in con- 
nection with returned soldiers. The 
general plan being pursued was outlined 
in the annual issue of THe Iron TRAvE 
Review, published Jan. 2, 1919. Up 
until Dec. 28, 1918, 12,684 disabled men 
were registered with the federal board 
for vocational education. By Feb. 15, 
this number had increased to 22,851 
and it has been growing ever since, as 
the work of the government along this 
line has become better known and ap- 
preciated. 

Of the 22,851 cases with which the 
federal board was in contact on Feb. 
15, 6552 cases were ‘reported from the 
war risk insurance bureau; 9020 from 
hospitals; 4494 from the Red Cross; 73 
from the United States department of 
labor; 1652 from the men direct and 
1060 from other sources. Definite action 
providing training cannot be taken in 
individual cases prior to the award of 
compensation by the war risk insurance 
bureau and by March 3, 1919, 3655 re- 
turned soldiers had been awarded com- 


Gist progress has been made 


pensation and were taking vocational 
education; 79 had been denied com- 
pensation and 19,117 cases were in 


process of determination. 


Over 400 Trades Offered 


Educational work is offered in 43 
different hospitals and the total number 
of skilled trades, occupations, profes- 
sions and other callings from which 
selection can be made, is from 400 to 
500. 

Due to the fact that until recently 
it was not possible to interview the 
returned soldiers at hospitals because 
of regulations of the surgeon general's 
office, about 13,000 were discharged be- 
fore agents of the federal board could 
acquaint them with the government’s 
vocational re-education plan. The num- 
ber of men discharged from camps and 
cantonments to go back into civil life, 
handicapped by disease or injury from 
accident or otherwise also is astounding- 
ly large. Out of the first 6396 claims 
filed with the bureau of war risk in- 
surance, 68.9 per cent or 4379 received 
their disabilities in camp and only 83 
or 1.3 per cent in battle. 

A campaign 6f education now is in 
force to familiarize discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines with the opportu- 
nities which the government wishes to 
extend to them. Public-spirited men and 


women in all communities are asked by 
the board for vocational education to 
report all cases of wounded or dis- 
abled men who have re-entered civil 
life in low grade occupations or who 





Metal Trades Co-operate 


in Reclamation 
OPULARITY of vestibule 
training school idea is indi- 
cated by the following partial list 
of companies who are co-operating 
with the government in its voca- 
tional re-education program. This 
list represents only those companies 
located in Ohio and Indiana, and 
the large number of iron, steel and 
allied industries represented shows 
the appreciation these companies 
have of the importance of re-edu- 
cating returned soldiers for a place 
in those fundamental trades. + The 
list follows: 


Dayton Industrial Institute, 
Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, 0. 
Recording & Computing Machine Co., Dayton, 0. 
Dayton Metal Products Co., Dayton, 0. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 0. 
Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, 0. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 


the 


Dayton, 0. 


Steel Products Co., Indianapolis. 
Peters Cartridge Co., Kings Mills, 0. 
Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Cincinnati Grinder Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Oakley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
American Rolling Mill Co. (gun carriage 

plant), Hamilton, 0. 

Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Connersville Furniture Co., Connersville, Ind. 


., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 0. 











are occupying semicharitable jobs. This 
is done in order that these men may 
be induced to take the proper training 
and equip themselves so that by be- 
coming skilled workmen, they may be 
independent of the ordinary fluctuations 
in the labor market, wherein unskilled 
men are the first to suffer. 


70,000 Casualties for Re-education 


According to the latest estimate of the 
board, fully 60,000 men have been in- 
jured or disabled as a result of their 
services in the armed branches of the 
United States forces. These 60,000 are 
in addition to a number in excess of 
10,000 who will need to be trained anew 
before they will be able to earn any- 
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thing at all. If they can be induced to 
accept re-educational training from the 
government, they will be paid a mini- 
mum of $65 until fitted for employment 
and will be placed in jobs for which 
they qualify. When employment is ob- 
tained, such compensation ceases, but 
that which is received under the war 
risk insurance continues and augments 
whatever obtained from em- 
ployment. 

In an illustrated article in the Jan. 3, 
1918, issue of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
the important part the oxy-acetylene 
torch played in repairing the wrecked 
interned German vessels was fully cov- 
ered. 

A dearth of operators of the oxy- 
acetylene torch has been apparent for 
some time and the growth of the rail- 
road, automobile, shipping and other 
industries, assures an abundance of such 
work at high wages. One of the skilled 
trades which daily is growing in favor 
with the disabled soldiers as taught by 
agents of the federal board for voca- 
tional education is that of oxy-acetylene 
welding. The handling of the oxy- 
acetylene torch affords one of the best 
opportunities in re-education open to 
disabled men, discharged from the coun- 
try’s service, 


income is 


Machinists Likewise Are Produced 


Machine shop practice also is being 
followed by many soldiers who have 
decided to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities open to them. Since the 
plants which produce machine tools have 
not been following the apprentice plan 
to turn out machinists for about 10 
years, this feature of the government's 
educational program is of increasing 
importance. The list of textbooks which 
are used is as follows: 

Machine Shop Practice, by W. J. Keep. 

Machine Shop Practice, by W. B. Hartman. 

Principles of Machine Work, by R. H. Smith. 

Advanced Machine Work, by R. H. Smith. 

Methods of Machine Shop Practice, by F. A. Halsey. 

Machine Shop Calculations, by F, H. Colvin. 

American Machinists’ Handbook, by F. H. Colvin 
and F. A. Stanley. 

Practical Shop Mechanics, by J. F. Johnson. 

Electrical, railroad, steam, stationary 
engineering, gas engines, wiring, etc., 
are some of the subjects covered equally 
as well. 


The Tool & Equipment Co. has been 
organized with headquarters at 50 
Church street, New York city, to sell 
machine tools and general equipment. 








Nonrecoil Submarine 
Gun for Aircraft 


How Water Visibility Made Aerial Attack Possible— 
Development of Special Davis 
Antisubmarine Gun / 


EVELOPMENT of an antisubmarine gun for use on aircraft 
is the result of an effort made by the navy department, 
bureau of ordnance, to find a gun which would be large 
enough to fight successfully the underwater craft and yet at 
time would have a minimum 


the same 

to warrant its use in the air. The gun, which is known as 
the Davis nonrecoil gun, is manufactured by the General 
Ordnance- Co., Derby, Conn. It is so powerful that a 


projectile fired from it will penetrate the 
a submarine at a considerable distance 
Submarines are visible to ships 
by the wake of the periscope, while to 
craft a dark spot outlining the hull is visi- 
This principle made it possible to use 


water. 


ble. 


aircraft to advantage during the war. 
Lewis machine gun bolted parallel to the 
Davis gun permits the gunner to throw 
a shower of lead about the submarine 


until the target is covered; then by 
simply pulling another trigger, a 
projectile is fired from the larger 
gun. The Davis gun is light and 
capable of being fired from a sea- 
plane without danger, as the ef- 
fect of recoil is eliminated by 
making the powder fire charges 
directions at the 
A shell is project- 
into 


in opposite 
same time. 


ed downward 


marine while a slug of equal weight 
is fired harmlessly over the top 
the plane in the opposite direction. 
For making an attack upon an ob- 


jective from an airplane, a gun is 
superior in many respects to a 
bomb. This is principally on ac- 
count of the ability of the gun- 
ner to point the gun in any 
direction irrespective of the di- 
rection of the flight of the 
plane. The greater velocity 
of the shell over that of the 
bomb, which reduces the error due to the 
movement of the target; the lightness 
of the gun and ammunition compared 
to the load of bombs; and the ability 
to carry a reserve supply of ammunition 
for successive shots also are factors. 
Primarily to overcome recoil difficul- 
ties, the Davis gun was developed. In 
this gun the recoiling force of the for- 
ward barrel is counterbalanced by that 
of the rear barrel from which a dummy 
charge is fired simultaneously with the 
projectile. Instead of. closing the breech 
block, it is left open and a charge of 
fine shot is fired from the rear barrel. 
An example of this principle is that of 


the hull of the sub- 







‘A 


ff 
¢ \ 


recoil and weight 


hull of 
under 
only 
air- 


A 


mounting two WS 
ordinary guns breech 
to breech and firing them 
simultaneously. With equal pow- 
der charges, the explosive forces 
would counterbalance and little or no 
recoil shock would be transmitted to the 
mount. The Davis gun has but one 
powder chamber; one half the powder 
may be regarded as propelling the for- 
ward projectile, and the other half as 
propelling the dummy projectile. This 
principle has the advantage of a great 
saving in weight due to the fact that 
no recoil mechanism is necessary; hence 
the gun may be of light construction 
and considerable weight may also be 
eliminated from the mount. Another 
advantage is that little or no force is 
transmitted to the gun platform. These 
characteristics permit the use of the 
gun on small boats and on aircraft 
where the use of the usual type of gun 
presents serious problems because of 
the recoil forces and the weight of the 
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LOADING DAVIS 
NONRECOIL GUN— 
SHELL, POWDER 
CHARGE AND SLUG } 
EJECTED FROM 
THE BARREL ARE 
MADE INTO A 
SINGLE UNIT 





















































mount. The gun 
consists essentially of 
three parts, the forward barrel, the rear 
barrel, and the group of working parts. 
The barrels are each formed from one 
solid vanadium steel forging. The cart- 
ridge case is made by turning down 
seamless drawn tubing; it is open at 
both ends and on the rear end has a 
flange and a locating boss to aid in 
properly seating the case in the breech 
when loading. 

A charge ‘consists of the projectile, 
the recoil charge and. the propelling 
charge. Two types of projectiles are 
used; the sharp nosed projectile and 
the nonricocheting projectile. The first 
is used for practice and the latter which 
has a blunt nose with hardened cut- 
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ting edges, is designed to puncture steel 
plates under water. 

In order that the rear charge will 
mot damage the plane on which the 
gun is mounted, a stop is provided on 
the mouting yoke which prevents the 
gun from being pointed close enough 
to the wings or body of the plane for 
the rear charge to do any damage. For 
the purposes of submarine attack, the 
restricted arc of fire is of little or no 
disadvantage for all the firing will take 
place when the gun is depressed and 
thus the rear charge will pass safely 
over the top of the plane. 

Difficulties encountered in aiming the 
Davis gun properly to allow for the 
motion of the plane and varying angles 
of depression have been largely elimi- 
nated by mounting the Lewis gun on 
top of the larger gun. The machine 
gun bullets splashing in the water serve 
-as a tracer in sighting the Davis gun. 
By pulling the forward trigger with 
the forefinger, the Lewis gun is fired 
and by pulling the rear trigger with 
the remaining fingers the Davis gun 
is fired. The operator may fire both 
guns individually or simultaneously 
without removing his hand from the 
pistol grip. 


Britain Returns Industry 
to Competition 


Great Britain, in returning her en- 
gineering trades to the prewar basis, 
finds herself confronted with a sit- 
uation controlled by three factors: 
home market demands, gradual re- 
lease from government control and 
the need for cheaper coal and coke. 
A mammoth growth in the world’s 


iron and steel business is anticipated 
since British industry and the scien- 
knowledge 


tific and skill of the in- 
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dustrial workers is far greater now 
than it was before the war, and at 


that time Britain had only less than 


a third of the iron and steel export 
trade, with Germany holding first 
place and the United States follow- 


ing Britain as third. 


At the present time all British iron 
and steel plants are engaged in 
duction to meet home demands 
in speaking for the ministry of muni- 
tions, Winston Churchill says that all 
the 


and 


pro- 
and 


owned by 
for 


works and machinery 
ministry are available 
immediate use by the contractors who 
operated them for the government 
during the He further stated 
that the ministry is obtaining orders 
government 
public bodies throughout 
the empire as well. The 
for railway and marine 

engineering equipment and structural 
materials tends to prevent Britain 
from offering her iron and steel in 
the world market, but since the same 
conditions seem to exist in competing 
countries, it is not expected that the 


lease 


war. 


only from sources 


from 


not 
but 

necessity 
equipment, 


outcome of the sittation will prove 
to be any disadvantage. The fact is 
not overlooked, however, that some 
countries may attempt to secure cer- 
tain markets at once. 

No date has been named when the 


present subsidies will be removed but 
the export prices have been  suffi- 
ciently increased to for the 
subsidies, this to prevent Britain bear- 
ing the taxation on and steel 
sold in the foreign market. Govern- 
being 
condition of 


allow 
iron 


ment control is removed as 
rapidly as the 


dustries will permit and to the present 


the in- 


time, little dissatisfaction as to the 
method has been expressed. The gov- 
ernment seems desirous of putting 
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commercial 


trades on their prewar 

basis as rapidly as possible but it 
realizes that the conversion cannot 
be made hastily without dangerous 


effect. 


Plan Research Laboratory 


for Rolling Mills 


Establishment of a rolling mill 
Carhegie In 
stitute of the 


latest plans of Pittsburgh steel manu 


research laboratory at 


Technology is one of 
facturers, according to a recent report 
In this new bureau, which while it will 
be conducted under the 
Carnegie institute, will be 
and controlled by the steel manufac 


auspices of 


financed 


turers, will center practically all of 
the inventive genius of the various 
Pittsburgh district steel companies, 
and from it will emanate many new 
ideas on the making and rolling of 
steel. 


Work of organizing the laboratory 
and its working staff was recently be 
gun under the direction of William B 
Shinkle, who has been selected as 
directing head. Mr. Shinkle 
signed his position with the Carnegie 


has re- 


Steel Co. He is regarded as one of 
the best informed rolling mill men 
in the country. He worked in steel 


mills and machine shops for ‘15 years 
and then entered the night school of 
Carnegie institute from which he was 
graduated in 1917. He then 
identified with the Schoen 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
the department of 
island 

which 


became 
works of 
later was 
engineer of shell 
the Neville 


construction of 


ordnance plant, 


was abandoned 
with the signing of the armistice, re- 
turning to the Carnegie company with 
the withdrawal of the United 
Steel Corp. from this project 


States 





CLOSING BREECH OF DAVIS GUN—TARGET IS COVERED BY FIRST FIRING MACHINE GUN 








Accurate Inventories Aid Output 


Unsatisfactory Operating Results in Rolling Mills Usually Arise From Faulty Account- 
ing Methods for Keeping Track of Semifinished Material and Finished 
Product—Practical System for Keeping Proper Records is Outlined 


AULTY production yields and in- 


accurate inventories in steel- 
works operations in the ma- 
jority of such cases result from cer- 
tain well-defined conditions. A care- 


ful study conducted by the author of 
the systems employed by a number 
of the leading American plants has 
brought this conclusion. The ma- 
jority of such cases, it has been found, 
result from one or all of the follow- 
ing situations: 


Lack of scales in blooming and 
billet mills for weighing production 
of t’‘s character which is to be 


shipped to finishing mills and charged 
into reheating furnaces on a theoret- 
ical weight basis. 


An imperfect recording system, 
which fails to give an actual count 
of the charge, mill cobbles, inspec- 
tion rejections, sheared scrap, and 
as a consequence, does not furnish 
the accounting or shipping depart- 


ment with an accurate production re- 


port. 

An inaccurate inventory resulting 
from the faults just described, which 
prove to be valueless to the sales, 
the accounting, in the order and 
shipping departments. 

To remedy these faults I would 
suggest that: 


A set of dial or standard scales be 


BY CLIFFORD E. LYNN 





Mill Accounting Shown 


ILL and shop accounting con- 
stitutes a subject of deep 
practical importance in manufactur- 
ing and also has a considerable in- 


terest for the average commercial 
buyer of the products of these 
plants. Little, however, ever has 


been published on the exact sys- 
tems of this character in use today 
in iron and steel plants. With this 
number Tue Iron Travde Review 
begins the publication of a series of 
articles describing modern account- 
ing methods pursued in iron and 
stecl plants, written by Clifford E., 
Lynn, a practical works accountant. 
The various subjects which will be 
so treated will include keeping of 
inventories, handling or supervision 
of orders, scheduling of production, 
shipping methods, time and cost 
keeping and other related branches 
of works accounting. These articles 
will cover blast-furnace and 
systems. 


also 
coke-oven 











located between the stock yards and 
the reheating furnaces of all finish- 
ing mills. If the location, the lay- 
out of the works or other conditions 


forbid this, the scale should be main- 
tained at the blooming and billet 
mills, so that an actual weight could 
be furnished on the shipping mani- 
fest of the latter to the finishing 
mills. 

Where steel is received at the fin- 
ishing mills, the stocker should count 
and check the material against the 
shipping manifest. He should paint 
on the steel the heat numbers, the 
number of pieces, the size, the weight 
and the location of the material as 
it piled in the stock yard and 
make a record of all data. The re- 
heating furnace recorder’ should 
weigh and record the charge, check 
this with the stocker’s report of steel 
sent to the finishing mill, and also 
show the inspector’s report of re- 
jections, furnace and mill delays, etc., 
on his charging report. 

The shear recorder should weigh 
and record the product as it is 
sheared; record the inspection report 
of rejections; make out memoran- 
dum or shipping tags; check the pro- 
duction against mill orders; record 
all cobbles; weigh the sheared scrap 
and show its weight on the produc- 
tion report; and furnish the shipper 
with a list of materiai sheared and 
sent to the warehouse. 

The shipper should enter this re- 
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RECORD FOR KEEPING STOCK IN FINISHING MILLS 

port on a daily stock record and be taken from the furnace recorder’s $170,679,000, net $62,040,044; muni- 
enter all shipments or material placed charging report. The difference be- tions, gross, $112,866,838, net, $70,- 
in stock against this. The difference tween the material recorded by the 240,233; cars and car works gross, 
remaining between production and billet and blooming mill and that $78,564,527, net, $39,884,077; smelting, 
outgoing shipments should be copied shown by the furnace recorder’s re- foundry and machine shop products, 
on a finished inventory report and a port would constitue a perpetual in- gross, $66,945,483, net, $43,322,382; 
copy of this report should be sent ventory of raw stock. A report of iron and steel products, gross, $58,- 
daily to all departments concerned. production should be made from the 797,766, net, $26,777,534; automobiles, 
At the end of the month this record finishing mill recorder’s production gross, $54,466,272, net, $18,880,452; 
will serve as a check against the report. A report of shipments should electric apparatus and supplies, gross, 


physical inventory. This should be 
taken by the shipper assisted by the 
mill-production clerk. The latter 
should have a copy of the report 
showing all raw material received, 
charged and rejected. At the end of 
each month he should check this 
report against the stocker’s physical 
inventory. 

As the charging report and the 
shear-recorder’s product report con- 
stitute the basis for mill production, 
I believe the recorders, weighers and 
production clerks should be , under 
the jurisdiction of the chief produc- 
tion clerk. This allows a closer con- 
trol of record keeping at various 
stages in the progress of material 
from a raw to a finished shipping 
product. 

Another system, commonly known 
as the heat-record system, could be 
kept by the mill clerk. This would 
serve as a check against the system 
described; or, it could be adopted 
as a perpetual inventory system and 
supplant the one which has been 
described in detail. 

A report of all material received 
by the billet and blooming mills 
should be established from the ship- 
ping manifest after the latter has 
A 
should 


been checked by the mill stocker. 
report of the steel charged 


be established from the shipping re- 
port and the difference between the 
production and shipping report con- 
stitutes a perpetual inventory of fin- 
ished stock. 

This system has the advantage of 
showing all the information required, 
concerning any heat from the time 
it is cast until shipped to the cus- 
tomer. All records should be con- 
solidated on one card and filed or 
indexed according to heat number. 


Manufacturing Census is 
Key to Expansion 


Toronto, Ont., March 22,—A census 
of the manufactures of Canada for 
the year 1917 has been completed by 
the bureau of statistics and prelimi- 
tary totals are now available. The 
returns cover 34,380 establishments 
and show a great expansion as com- 
pared with the figures of the census 
taken in 1915. The total capital in- 
vested was $2,772,517,680 as compared 
with $1,994,103,272 in 1915 and the 
total value of products $3,015,506,869 
as compared with $1,407,137,140. The 
returms of the gross and net values 
of production in the feading indus- 
tries include the following: Steel 
furnaces and rolling mills, gross, 


$40,204,245, net, $20,046,238. 

The Canada Metal Co., of Toronto, 
has begun to manufacture wire nails 
in a building used during the war 
for shell production. It is going into 
this line extensively and has secured 
another plant in Toronto. The com- 
pany expects to do a _ considerable 
export business with Britain, France, 
Belgium, China, Japan and South 
America. 

The Frost Wire & Fence Co. of 
Hamilton, is making preparations for 
a large output of wire and wire 
fencing. The section of the plant 
devoted to wire fencing is being en- 
larged, and equipment has been 
ordered which will increase the capac- 
ity of this department 50 per cent. 
Large orders for telephone and tele- 
unfilled during 


graph wire remained 
the war. 

The Canadian Locomotive Co., of 
Kingston, Ont., has received an ad- 
ditional order from the -Canadian 
government for 25 locomotives, which 
with orders now on hand will insure 


activity at the plant until June. 


The works established in central Java, 
with a capital of 500,000 guilders, to 
develop the manganese iron field there, 
is said to be meeting with great success. 








Heavily Loaded Cars National Asset 


Railroads Gained $58,243,050 in Gross Earnings in 1918 by Reason of Improved 
Methods of Shipments by 13 Shipping Companies of United States 
Steel Corp.—68,828 Cars Saved for Other Purposes 


HE improved car supply at 
present has been brought 
about not only by the favor- 


able weather conditions that prevailed 
throughout the mild winter, but by 
the lull in ‘business following the 
signing of the armistice. These two 
conditions, with the heavier loading 
of cars, the propaganda for which 
has had the valuable aid and support 
of many shippers of steel products 
located in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling, 
Youngstown, Cleveland-Lorain, Birm- 
ingham and Chicago districts have 
combined to effect so marked an im- 
provement that it may be thought it 
is less necessary to load cars to full 
carrying capacity. However, it should 
be borne in mind that a return to 
the old practice of light loading would 
speedily bring about another car 
shortage and congestion by reason of 
the increased number of cars neces- 
sary to carry a given tonnage. 

Many shippers have volunteered the 
information that it is their purpose 
to continue to make the fullest use 
of equipment, maintaining records es- 
tablished during the war, regardless 
of the minimum prescribed by the 
tariffs, realizing apparently the ad- 
vantages gained, which will prevent 
useless waste and return to the 
transportation conditions which for- 
merly prevailed. 

The United States railroad admin- 
istration, through its car service sec- 
tion, recently issued an appeal te the 
shipping public, inviting attention to 
the accomplishments and the policy 
of the administration with regard to 
freight car conservation, urging ship- 
pers to continue their efforts toward 
bringing about improved transporta- 
tion conditions and pointing out that 
the co-operation of shippers has been 
a very material factor in compass- 
ing the following ends: 

An increased car supply. 

Lessened congestion on the rail- 
roads, particularly at terminal points. 

Improved service, made possible by 
such lessened congestion. 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to know that the 13 shipping com- 
panies of the United States Steel 
Corp., have conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign for the heavier loading of cars, 


BY J. FRED TOWNSEND 
Traffic Manager, National Tube Co. 


and during 1918 the average carload 
shipments of those companies was 
91,500 pounds per car. This is a re- 
markable showing when the fact is 
taken into consideration that the. av- 
erage marked capacity per freight 
car in this country is only 80,000 
pounds, and it is hard to realize this 
record of heavier loading of cars 
when the average carload of all rail- 
roads throughout the country on all 
shipments, including the traffic re- 
ferred to, was only 58,200 pounds per 
loaded car, or an «average of 33,300 
pounds per car less than the record 
made by the swhbsidiary companies ot 
the Steel corporation. 

While the 13 shipping companies 
increased the average carload on 
outbound shipments during 1918 only 
3600 pounds per car, an actual saving 
of 63,828 cars was affected, as com- 
pared with the loading for 1917, when 
the average was 87,900 pounds per 
loaded car. This does not include 
the thousands of cars loaded with iron 
ore by the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
also a Steel corporation swhbsidiary, 
in its shipment of millions of tons 
during the year, all of which was 
loaded to the average of 50 tons per 
car. To include these would have 
tended to increase the average load 
but would have been misleading. 

Taking the average haul per ton 
of revenue freight throughout the 
country of the individual railroad as 
166 miles, and the loaded freight cars 
per train at 25 cars, the railroads 
throughout the United States were 
saved 10,595,448 car miles, or 423,818 
train miles; the 63,828 fewer cars used 
means that these cars were in other 
service and at the average freight 
revenue of 16.13 cents the saving of 
this number of cars actually resulted 
in increased earnings to the railroads 
of $1,709,045.76 without any increased 
operating expense. 

Taking the American Railroad as- 
sociation method of counting every 
day in the life of a freight car as 
a “car day,” the 63,828 cars saved by 
the 13 shipping companies of the 
Steel corporation created during the 
year 23,297,220 car days, and placing 
the average earnings of a freight 
car at $2.50 a day, and using its 
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method of calculation, that is, multi- 
plying the number of car days by the 
average earnings per day, proves 
that during 1918 the railroads gained 
in gross earnings $58,243,050 by rea- 
son of the heavier loading of cars by 
these companies. And it means that 
the 63,828 cars saved were in other 
service, for there were no idle freight 
cars throughout the year. 


Stated conversely, it means that the 
13 shipping companies actually for- 
warded 2,920,131 more tons of traffic 
than if the practice of loading one 
year ago had been followed, and this 
increased traffic was enjoyed by the 
railroads without any additional op- 
erating expense. 

During the last seven years, the 
13 companies have increased the av- 
erage carload from 69,200 pounds per 
car in 1911 to 91,500 pounds per car 
in 1918, an increase of 22,300 pounds 
per car, or 32 per cent, effecting a 
saving of 339,736 cars through the 
heavier loading of equipment, a rec- 
ord unmatched in this country. 

The railroads, consignees and ship- 


pers themselves have been greatly 
benefited in the fewer number of 
cars switched and weighed, to say 


nothing of the relief from congestion 
on the railroads, particularly at ter- 
minal points, improved service made 
possible by lessened congestion, and 
the great saving in operating ex- 
penses that was brought about by the 
fewer cars, both empties and loads, 
that were kept out of the various 
classification and interchange yards 
of the railroads from point of ship- 
ment to destination. 

This record proves conclusively the 
real value of conserving freight car 
equipment at all times, and if the 
shipping public generally would note 
the enormous saving in equipment 
that has been created by these com- 
panies with only 32 per cent increase 
in the average load in the period of 
seven years, how much could be ac- 
complished if all shippers would 
adopt the United States railroad ad- 
ministration’s rule of loading to 19 
per cent above the stenciled capacity, 
or to firmly fix the rule to load to 
100 per cent of the carrying capacity 
whenever possible? 
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Rusk Furnace to Start 


Announcement has been made at St. 
Louis that the Texas Steel Co. will 
begin producing pig iron at its Rusk, 
Tex., plant at an early date. The [ur- 
nace has been entirely remodeled at 
a cost of about $150,000, and its initial 
operations will be on a basis of at 
least 100 tons daily. The company 
its ore properties and has a 


owns 
virtually unlimited supply of this mate- 
rial. It has purchased the Howe- 
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McCurtain Coal & Coke Co., whose 
holdings consist of about 5000 acres 
of coal rights, on which is located a 
battery of 100 coke ovens. The Rusk 
furnace and ore deposits formerly were 
the property of the state of Texas, 
and were operated unsuccessfully by 
that commonwealth for a number of 
years. 

About two years ago negotiations 
for purchase of the property were 
entered into by Col. L. P. Feather- 
stone of Rusk and the state author- 


831 


ities. The Texas Steel Co. was 
formed to handle the enterprise. In 
to assure a future supply of 
fuel, Colonel Featherstone acquired 
the Howe-McCurtain properties, lo- 
cated in Oklahoma. The present out- 
put of coke will be absorbed, but it is 
planned to increase both the output 
of coal and coke. The Pioneer Coal 
& Coke Co. of St. Louis has been 
appointed exclusive selling agents of 
the Texas Steel Co., both for its pig 
iron and fuel outputs. 


order 


Self-Contained Drill for Heavy Duty 


APID and accurate drilling opera- 
R tions require rigid machine tools 
that can be operated for long 
periods without interruptions for over- 
hauling or repairs. For severe service, 
the machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration was recently developed by 
the Defiance Machine Co., Defiance, O. 
The machine is a self-contained, elec- 
trically driven unit consisting of a 
column which carries the drill spindle 
with its feeding mechanism and a rigid 
knee which supports the platen. The 
column is bolted to a base plate thai 
also accommodates the motor bracket. 

The spindle is 3% inches in diameter, 
made from a high-carbon steel forging 
and is provided with ball thrust bear- 
ings to eliminate wear. It is driven 
through the medium of helical-cut gears 
which have two keys through the driv- 
ing sleeve into the spindle, located near 
the nose. This feature, it is pointed 
out, eliminates torsion in the spindle. 
The thrust of the keys and helical gears 
is taken by a substantial thrust bear- 
ing. . 

The drive is a unit located in the 
back of the column. It consists of two 
cones of four gears each which run 
idle except when one set is meshed by 
a roll-in gear. The gear cones are 
driven by back gears operated by a 
friction clutch which is located on the 
drive shaft. 

Four changes of feed are provided. 
These are operated by means of two 
cones of gears controlled by a lever 
within convenient reach of the operator 
‘when he is in a working position. The 
power feed stop is obtained by a lever 
connected to a clutch on the work shaft. 
It is operated by an adjustable stop 
rod connected to the top of the spindle. 
The feed is transmitted to the spindle 
by a worm gear. Rapid traverse of 
the spindle is obtained by means of a 
pilot handle. 

The machine is entirely enclosed, per- 
mitting a gravity oiling system to ve 
operated with a continuous flow of oil. 
The oil reservoir is in the bottom of 
the column. Oil is pumped to the top 
of the spindle and then flows to all 


bearings on the machine and back to 
the reservoir, 

Provision is made for the liberal use 
of cutting compound. A tank, located 
in the column, is provided for this. The 
flow of lubricant is controlled by a 
pump equipped with a single valve near 
the outlet. The pump is also equipped 
with a relief valve. 

The knee is of the box type, having 
large bearings gibbed to the column. It 
has a vertical adjustment of 15 inches 
through the medium of a _ telescopic 
screw operated by a crank handle at 
the front of the machine. This screw 
is offset to allow boring bars to pass 
through the platen without obstruction. 

The platen 
17% x 35 inches. 
adjustment of 18 
feed. It is 
traverses over 
is provided with 


has a working surface 
It has a longitudinal 
inches with a 9-inch 
located in a saddle 
the knee. The 
three T-slots 


cross 
which 
platen 

















ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN UPRIGHT DRILLING 
MACHINE 


running lengthwise while the outer edge 
for confining lubricant, 
carried away by means of 
These machines are also 


forms a dam 
which is 
flexible piping. 
built with a plain platen which has up 
and down adjustment only. 

The machine can be equipped with a 
tapping attachment which is an _ all- 
geared fixture located directly behind 
the main spindle drive gear. It is oper- 
ated through the medium of a lever 
which is connected to a jaw clutch be- 


tween the forward and reverse gear 
trains. 
The machine has a capacity of 3-inch 


holes in steel, while the length of the 
power feed is 16 inches. The spindle 
is equipped with a No. 5 Morse taper. 
The distance from the center of the 
spindle t6° the column face is 12 inches 
while the maximum distance from the 
spindle nose to the platen is 32 inches. 


Cliffs Co.’s Ore Analyzed 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, has issued its booklet for 1919 
presenting in tabular form the analyses 
of its Lake Superior iron ores from 
the Marquette, Menominee and Mesabi 
ranges. Guarantees as to the percent- 
age of iron contained in the various 
grades of ore are given, as based on 
the analyses of the average ore 
shipped in 1918. The booklet affords 
a complete study of the various con- 
tents of the ore, analyses being given 
both of the ore in its natural state 
and when dried at a temperature of 
212 degrees Fahr. Among the ores 
thus analyzed are the bessemer ores 
from the old and Mesabi ranges, the 
open-hearth lump ores from the old 
range, the nonbessemer ores from the 
old and Mesabi ranges and _ the 
siliceous and manganiferous ores from 
the old range. The analyses include 
31 grades of ore. 

& Co., engineers, 
have been retained by the 

Rolling Mills Co., blast 
division, Columbus, O., as 


Freyn, Brassert 
Chicago, 
American 


furnace 








consulting engineers for improve- 
ments to be made at its two Co- 
lumbus furnaces. 


Electric Brazing Machine 


An electric brazing machine which, 
it is claimed, may be operated satis- 


factorily by ordinary laborers who 
have not had previous experience in 
brazing, has been placed on the 
market by the Electric Brazing & 
Welding Machine Co., 30 Church 
street, New York. It may be used 
for brazing copper to copper, brass 
to copper, steel to copper, brass to 
brass, steel to steel and for many 


Particular atten- 
its makers to the 


other combinations. 
tion is directed by 
fact that heads or dies may be fur- 
nished suitable for the’ job required, 
thus making it possible for girls to 
operate the machines with facility. 
Because the brazing operation is en- 
tirely visible and because the amount* 
of flux and spelter are predetermined 
and accessible, the work is done uni- 
formly and little or no filing is re- 
quired. In brazing a nipple to a 
tube, the tube is dipped in the flux 
and a ring of spelter in wire form, 
of predetermined size, is placed over 
the tube. The nipple then is dipped 
in the flux and placed in the clamp 
of the brazing machine, after which 
the electric current is applied and 
the brazing operation takes place 
without any further manipulation, re- 
sulting in a job that requires little 
or no filing. 


Twin-Screw Drill Chuck 


The drill chuck shown in the ac- 
companying illustration was recently 
developed by the Marvin & Casler 
Co., Canastola, N. Y. It is designed 
The body is cast 


for heavy duty. 
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BRAZING MACHINE— 
JOB HANDLED 


FIG. 1—NEW ELECTRIC 
INSET, TYPICAL BRAZING 
BY MACHINE 


iron while the jaws are high carbon 
steel protected against wear by hard- 
ening and tempering. 

The chuck body is reinforced by 
a steel cap plate which prevents 
spreading when under strain. A sec- 
ondary screw doubles the grip of 
the chuck which allows the drill to 
be crowded in operation without slip- 
ping in the jaws. 


When using the chuck, the main 
screw is first tightened to grip the 
drill between the jaws. Next the 


secondary screw is tightened which 
brings two floating nuts against the 
ends of pockets in the jaws. This 
is said to result in a positive grip. 




















VIEW 


OF TWIN-SCREW DRILL CHUCK DESIGNED TO GIVE A POSITIVE GRIP 
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There are no projections on the 
chuck to catch the operator’s cloth- 
ing or injure his hands. 


Equipping New Scrap Yard 


The Fishel & Marks Co., Cleveland, 
iron and steel merchant, is fitting out 
a new plant at Seventy-first street 
and Krakow avenue, that city, which 
is to be one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country. Located on 
the Newburgh & South Shore rail- 
road, it covers 11 acres and will have 
five tracks accommodating 150 cars 
at one time. The equipment will in- 
clude six shears, an Acme hydraulic 
press for sheet scrap, and three over- 
head cranes on concrete runways with 
75-foot span, each span 360 feet long 
with magnet attached. There will 
also be 12 acetylene outfits; wagon, 
truck and railroad scales with weigh- 
ing capacities of 15 tons, 30 tons and 
200 tons, respectively, three steel stiff 
leg derricks with magnets attached, 
each unit having 50 tons lifting capac- 
ity, and a locomotive crane with mag- 
net. A warehouse, 350x77 feet, has 
been constructed to be commanded by 
an overhead traveling crane. De- 
pressed tracks bring the floor of the 
building on a level with the floor of 
cars switched into the warehouse for 
loading or unloading. The yard will 
also have its own machine shop for 
taking care of repairs to machinery 
and motor trucks and a _ fireproof 
A modern office building will 


garage. 
be erected. The company expects to 
have the plant ready for operation 


by May 1. Its main offices are at 
present located at 3013 East Fifty- 
fifth street, Cleveland, and Frick 
building, Pittsburgh. Branch offices 
are maintained in the Dime Bank 
building, Detroit, and the Railway 
Exchange building, Chicago. 


To Speed Deliveries 


To have pipe bending plants in all 
large cities is the expectation of the 
American Pipe Bending Machine Co., 
39 Pearl street, Boston. The first of 
these is about ready to operate at 
Lowell, Mass. The pipe bending ma- 
chines manufactured by this company 
will be used at all plants and it will 
make a specialty of furnishing bent 
pipe, making delivery of small orders 
within 48 hours after receipt of order. 
Heretofore contractors and other 
users of bent pipe have had to await 
deliveries al! the way from two weeks 
to three months. Facilities will be 
provided at each plant to turn out 
from 1000 to 3000 bends per day. 
Each plant will be in charge of an 
expert pipe bender. 

















British Demand Higher Steel Prices 


Manufacturers Consider Themselves in Serious Plight With Labor Forcing Up Cost 
of Production and American Makers Threatening to Capture 
World's Markets—Supply of Pig Iron Still Short 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 7. 


N the finished iron department 
a is in suspense because of 

labor unrest and the situation 
with regard to the 8-hour day ques- 
tion. The severe losses entailed by 
the 8-hour system has increased the 
demand of manufacturers for higher 
prices. A meeting was held in Birm- 
ingham, Feb. 27, to consider the 
whole situation. It was then report- 
ed that the government had made an 
offer of an increase of £1 ($4.80) per 
ton in the price of unmarked bars and 
gas strip. The meeting decided that 
this amount was insufficient and a 
claim is being sent in for another 
10s ($2.40) per ton. The ministry of 
munitions has conceded a further 15s 
($3.60) to rerollers for finished iron 
made from purchased puddled bars. 


It was decided to continue the ex- 
periment with the 8-hour system, 
but there was growing dissatisfaction 
with it because it has involved very 
heavy losses to iron manufacturers 
due to reduced output, waste of fuel 
and loss of business. The manufac- 
turers are fully resolved, when the 
experiment is completed in about an- 
other fortnight, that a sufficient addi- 
tion must be made to the selling price 
to compensate for the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of production. Meet- 
ings are being arranged with the 
representatives of the men and some 
alterations in the wage scale will be 
proposed. It is feared that this will 
not be satisfactory to the men, but 
the manufacturers declare the pres- 
ent situation is unsound in view of 
the world’s competition and an effort 
will be made to insure proper rela- 
tion between the cost of production 
and the selling price which, at pres- 
ent, offers very little opening for 
foreign business. 

The steelmakers have confirmed the 
recent selling price of £12 5s ($58.80) 
for billets and other descriptions of 
half finished steel for home consump- 
tion. Food sales are being made at 
that figure, and it has been decided 
to carry forward this selling price 
into March. A considerable amount 
of business has already been done, 
and the demand for half-finished steel 
continues excellent. Searcely any 
buying is going on for export. Mer- 
chants are particularly dubious as to 


the effect in foreign business of pend- 
ing wage settlements. Reports of 
foreign sales are anything but encour- 
aging, and the British manufacturer 
is disposed to envy American 
competitor who is cutting down sell- 
ing prices much more drastically, 
and so qualifying for a larger share 
of business. 


his 


American Shipments Still Small 


The expectation that American 
steel will reach this country on com- 


petitive terms is general, but so far 


the shipments have been _ insignifi- 
cant. A few wire rods have come 
through and are finding ready sales 


at £18 10s ($88.80). This figure rep- 
resents a reduction of about £ll 
($52.80) per ton as compared with 
maximum war prices. 

Holders of warehouses are 
with some confidence when they can 
get manufacturers to accept. their 
orders. A significant circumstance is 
that the country iron merchants are 
buying freely at present. There is 
an excellent demand from the farm- 
ing districts, chiefly because of the 
prosperous state of agriculture. A 
good deal of fencing iron is wanted, 
and the demand for agricultural im- 
plements exceeds the supply. 

The change over to peace is pro- 
ceeding slowly. The requirements of 
our own army of occupation and of 


buying 


the allies are still considerable, and 
users of.small rounds, squares and 
fiats are pressing for supplies, al- 


though there is little prospect of their 
getting them. Makers of gas strip 
could sell large tonnages if they were 
able to fill the orders. For all light 
materials used in airplane construc- 
tion demand has scarcely abated, as 
the airplane works are still turning 
out machines briskly either for war 
purposes or in connection with one 
or other of the extensive commercial 
programs already initiated. 

While buying is decidedly on the 
cautious side there is a good deal of 
work on hand, the real problem being 
how to execute these orders with an 
inadequate number of workmen. 


Pig Iron Still Short 


Supplies of pig iron are still below 
the demand in all districts. The work 
of reconstruction has a tendency to 
increase orders, while the make of 


iron shows no increase. It is most 
difficult to obtain the better qualities 
for. In the Cleve- 
have to make 
drawing on 
furnaces. Wherever 
inferior 


so largely called 


district makers 
shipments by 
the 


mixtures of 


land 
up their 
stocks at 
possible quali- 
ties are made, especially for foundry 


requirements. 


The labor unrest has a generally 
depressing effect, especially in view 
of the small reserves of fuel at the 
furnaces which suggest that stoppage 
at the pits, whenever it occurs, will 
have an immediate effect in shutting 
down blast furnaces. There is a nat- 
ural desire on the part of consum- 
ers to make their purchases and, if 
possible, to get stocks before the 


‘end of April when the subsidies will 


will be re- 
rule 
except 


be removed and prices 
but 


to accept 


decline 
those 


vised, smelters as a 


any orders 
for small tonnages. 

As far as the 
cerned there is a 
no particular lack of shipping space, 
while export licenses are more freely 


is con- 
and 


export trade 


big demand 


issued; but there is hardly any iron 
to spare for neutrals. A few small 
jots are being sent to purchasers 


There is keen buy- 
owing 


among the allies. 
ing in the hematite 
to confidence with regard to a great- 


market 


business, and it is 


the 


steel 
take 
extensive enlargements of plants. 


ly increased 


possible to advantage of 


Some tonnages might be sent to the 


allies, but the control committee is 
not yet permitting exports to neu- 
trals. On the West Coast the output 
has been increased by the blowing 
in of two furnaces in Cumberland. 
In that district there are 30 fur- 
naces blowing, of which 21 are in 
Cumberland and nine in Lancashire. 
The entire output of the district is 
going into immediate consumption 


A certain amount of low-phosphorus 


iron is being sold to Midland and 
Scotch users. Nothing is yet avail- 


able in that district for export. The 
fullest use is still made of scrap in 
supplementing pig iron wherever this 
is found possible. In the North of 
England business is hampered some- 
serious scarcity of rail- 
road cars. This is largely attributable 
to insufficiency of labor which pre- 
vents the cars being emptied and fe- 
turned with sufficient promptness. 


what by a 








Cities and States Keep Job Bureaus 


Continue Employment Service by Appropriating Money to Maintain Local Offices to Aid 
Returning Soldiers and Sailors—Labor, Civic and Trade Bodies Also Help 
—Emergency Committee Not to Take Over Service 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
W Cities of the United States 
intend that their returning 


shall be helped 


soldiers and sailors 

to find employment to the fullest ex- 
tent. When congress failed to ap- 
propiate funds for the continuance 


of the United States employment serv- 
announced that the staff 
service would be cut 80 per 
cent that offices will be kept 
in camps and demobilization points 
until such a time as state legislatures 
could provide funds for them. 

Simultaneous with the discontinu- 
ance of hundreds of the employment 
service offices throughout the country 
caused by lack of funds some munic- 
ipal corporations, state legislatures 
and trade and civic bodies offered 
their assistance to keep the service's 
intact. Several cities have 
agreed to finance the offices of the 
employment service, the first of these 
being St. Paul. In a telegram to J. B. 
Densmore, director of the employ- 
ment service, Mayor Jodgson an- 
nounced that the city would maintain 
all federal employment service activ- 
ities until congress reconvened, be- 
cause “the closing of the offices at 
the present time would be a calam- 
ity.” A similar message was received 
from Carl C. Van Dyke, member of 
congress, who said: 


“Through the patriotism of our 
citizens and their unforgotten loyalty 


ice it was 
of the 


but 


offices 


to her returning soldiers, St. Paul 
will support in a financial way the 
employment offices until the first of 
July.” 

Chicago offices of the service, it is 
announced, will be supported by the 
welfare organizations, which have 
ministered to the soldiers during the 
war. Labor organizations in Oregon 
and Washington have announced that 


they will support the employment 
service in continuing offices in the 
two states. A bill providing $35,000 


to continue the offices in Texas under 
state supervision was unanimously 
passed by the state senate and is now 
before the house. Eleven states have 
so far volunteered their assistance to 
the service. 

A protest signed by more than 1000 
soldiers at Camp Grant, Ill, and ad- 
dressed to members of the sixty-sixth 
congress, citing the fact that they 
had been taken from their employ- 
ment to serve in the army and were 
discharged to shift for them- 
selves, and asking that the service 
be retained, has been given circula- 
tion by the soldiers. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the emergency committee on employ- 
ment of the council of national de- 
fense, has issued a statement dis- 
claiming the rumor that the commit- 
tee has taken over the work of the 
employment service. He asserts that 
the committee is only acting as a 


now 


temporary body and that it and the 
government departments and boards 


represented in the committee will 
not attempt to create a _ substitute 
employment service or in any way 


take over the functions of the serv- 
ice. ‘ 

“It should be made plain to the 
country at large that the committee 
is a temporary body,” said Colonel 
Woods, “and that it will not attempt 
in any way to create a substitute 
employment service. The committee 
intends to give the fullest support 
to the work of the United States 
employment service and to encourage 
towns and cities, through public and 
private contributions, to carry on the 
bureaus for returning soldiers and 
sailors and local employment offices 
which the service itself will be un- 
able to finance until congress appro- 
priates the necessary money. 

“The bureaus for returning solJdiers 
and sailors must be maintained and 
increased, and all public and private 
efforts in every community to assist 
soldiers and sailors to suitable em- 
ployment must be co-ordinated and 
centralized through these bureaus. 
The welfare organizations and many 
commercial, civic and other voluntary 
bodies already are working through 
them, but this unity of effort must 
be complete and all-embracing if the 
employment problem is to be satis- 
factorily solved.” 


Labor Wrong in British Strike, Wilson Told 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
That the London. strikes 


of recent date were due 
to misunderstanding on the part 
of labor concerned is stated in a 


supplemental report of the employers’ 
industrial commission to the secretary 
of labor, The commission which was 
sent to Europe several months ago 
to analyze foreign labor conditions 
and policies is now on its return 
voyage and is expected to arrive in 
Washington in a day or two. The 
commission will then make a full re- 
port to Secretary Wilson on the 
findings resulting from the two 
months’ investigations. 


The importance of the recent Lon- 
ton strikes lies in the fact that labor 


wishes to change the entire policy of 
the government, shaping it along 
lines favorable to laboring interests, 
according to a preliminary report 
made to the secretary by ca- 
ble. The report shows that shorter 
hours and further concessions are 
being used by the strikers largely 
as a lever to force upon the govern- 
ment a new policy. 

The cablegram preceding the full 
text of the report was received by 
the department of labor last Friday 
and reads as follows: 

“The importance of the London 
strikes evidently lies in their mean- 
ing as interpreted not only by Lon- 


don citizens but by the entire British 
people, for the strikes are wunder- 


stood to mean only in part a specific 
834 


demand for shorter hours and other 
concessions, and more largely as 
a threat as to the course labor would 
pursue if the entire policy of the gov- 
ernment were not shaped along new 
lines favorable to the laboring inter- 
ests. 

“On the first day of the strike 
members of parliament were being 
sworn in for the opening session to 
take place a week later. This was 
to be the first parliament to assemble 
after the armistice, the first after the 
November election, in which large 
promises had been made to labor for 
a new England. Suspicion was cur- 
rent in some quarters among labor- 
ing classes that the promise would 
not be carried out either in whole 
or in part and that the reactionary 
interests would attempt to control 
all legislation. There had been no 
expression from the government as 
to its course and there was no tangi- 
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ble evidence so far as we could dis- 
cover either for or against the sus- 
picions, but it seemed that the more 
radical and impatient elements of 
-labor were bent on forcing the issues 
in advance. 

“The strikes, as they appeared from 
conversation and especially from press 
comments and reflecting from public 
opinion, are highly unpopular, and, 
the working classes themselves being 
discommoded by the strike in the 
tube and looking with little satisfac- 
tion upon the prospects of a dark- 
ened metropolis Thursday night, ap- 
peared out of sympathy with the 
strikers, with the exception of the 
officials of the union of locomotive 
engineers and firemen, which is a 
smaller organization within the field 
of the national union of railway 
men. 

“The leaders of union labor general- 
ly condemned the movement in un- 
measured terms as a rebellion against 
union organization. It appeared the 
strikes had been ordered by local 
groups and in some instances con- 
trary to definite agreements; the tube 
strike being similar to the jurisdic- 
tional dispute in the United States 
between different trade unions. The 
daily newspapers, from the most con- 


servative to the most radical, con- 
demn the strikes, -only one weekly 
paper, an  ultra-radical publication, 


coming out with an issue upholding 
the strikers and calling for the im- 
mediate introduction of a new era. 

“The demands were largely for 
shorter hours, specifically in the case 
of the tube employes to whom the 
47-hour week had been conceded, al- 
lowances for lunch to be included in 
the day’s working time; but state- 
ments were freely made by the ultra- 
radical elements that these demands 
were only introductory, and that de- 
mands for still shorter hours would 
follow until a working day of only 
five hours would be reached.” 


War Labor Board Warns 
Against Coercion 


Washington, March 25.—At_ the 
hearing in the case of the Middle- 
town Car Co., Middletown, Pa., versus 
employes, the national war labor has 
found that the complaint involved the 
matter of discrimination against two 
employes and the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, no specific com- 
plaint against the rate of wages or 
general shop conditions being lodged 
by the employes. 

In deciding the case the board 
ruled that the two employes were 
not dismissed for union activities but 
for other reasons proven by the com- 
pany. The board, however, upheld 
the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively and ruled that 
the company should recognize and 
deal with committees representing 
their employes after such commit- 
tees have been organized. The find- 
ing of the war labor board in con- 
nection with the right of employes 
to organize follows: 


“The upon which this 


principles 


‘confidence is 
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board is founded recognize the right 
of employes to organize and bargain 
collectively, and there should be no 
discrimination or coercion directed 
against proper activities of this kind. 
Employes in the exercise of their 
right to organize also should not 
use coercive measures of any kind 
to compel persons to join their un- 
ions, nor to induce employers to 
bargain or deal with their unions.” 


Works Councils Proposed 
by Harvester Company 


Chicago, March 24—A plan for 
establishing relations between employers 
and employes upon a definite and dur- 
able basis of mutual understanding and 
the purpose of a plan 
offered by the International Harvester 
Co., and submitted to a vote of its em- 
ployes in the 17 plants of the company 
in the United States and the three in 
Canada. About 30,000 workers are in- 
terested. The plan is to establish works 
councils composed of representatives of 
the employes and the company in equal 
number, each voting under the unit rule 
and separately. These councils will pro- 


pose recommendations as to working 
conditions, health, safety, recreation, 
education, hours of labor, wages and 


similar matters. Plans for settling tie 
votes and for arbitration are included. 
No discrimination is to be made among 
workers as to race, sex, political or re- 
ligious affiliation or membership in any 
labor or other organization. Representa- 
tives may be recalled if not satisfactory. 


Labor Problems Analyzed 
in Recent Volumes 


Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for 
January and March, entitled respec- 
tively “A Reconstruction Labor 
Policy” and “Industries in Readjust- 
ment” contain articles of special im- 
portance to manufacturers. The lat- 
ter volume includes the following 
articles: “Humanizing Industry,” by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale university; 
“The Labor Aspect of Reconstruc- 
tion,” by Clarence M. Woolley, of the 
war trade board; “How American 
Manufacturers View Employment Re- 
lations,” by Steven C. Mason, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; “Industries in Read- 
justment,” by Ernest T. Trigg, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia chamber of 
commerce. The volume also includes 
a symposium on the following sub- 
jects: Economic utilization of indus- 
trial equipment, standardization of in- 
dustrial equipment and the industrial 
and financial outlook. The January 
issue relating to a reconstruction 
labor policy contains articles more 
specifically pertaining to conditions 
of employment, such as wages, rep- 
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resentation, training and health prob- 
lems. Charles Schwab is the author 
of an article entitled “Capital and 
Labor.” 


Plan European Study 


A commission of manufacturers, 
accompanied by expert investigators 
will make a first hand study of 
economic and industrial conditions in 
England, France, Italy and Belgium, 
on behalf of the National Industrial 
Conference board, which has been in- 
vited by foreign manufacturers to send 
such a commission. The commission 
plans to investigate the relationships 
of employers to employes, the effect 
of government control, labor legisla- 
tion, and the influence of war 
measures on industry and commerce, 
etc. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence board is comprised of 20 in- 
fluential associations of manufacturers, 
representing about 60,000 manufac- 
turers employing over 7,000,000 people. 
It is expected that information of 
great value to the industries will be 
secured by the commission. 


Labor Notes 


The New England Westinghouse 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has instructed 
its branch plants to make no new 


commitments for material, and to em- 
ploy no new labor, pending a survey 


of present contracts and their dis- 
posal. The company has been mak- 
ing Browning guns. It is expected 
the plants in the near future will be 


devoted to the manufacture of type- 
writers and electrical appliances. 


The community labor board for 
Sheboygan .and Ozaukee counties, 
Wisconsin, has requested all manu- 
facturers in its district to dismiss 
women who were hired during the 
war to replace men. The action 


was taken after a fatal accident to a 
woman employed.in a plant at She- 
boygan Falls. 


Women shop employes hired dur- 
ing the war by the Reed & Prince 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., have 
been retained by the company and 
are continuing their machine shop 
training. Comparatively few  coim- 
panies in the east have retained 


women shop workers. 

Employes of the Wharton Steel Co., 
Wharton, N. J., who have been work- 
ing 12 hours a day, hereafter will 
work eight hours, the plant having 
been put on a three-shift basis. The 
company is operating only one of its 
three furnaces. 

All of its former employes who re- 
turn from military service and apply 
for their old jobs will receive them 
from the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Better Tone 


Shown in Coal By-Products—Dye 
Industry Shows More Activity 


New York, March 24.—Arrival of 
spring with the accompanying im- 
proved demand for naphthalin and 
motor fuel has resulted in a more 
cheerful sentiment in coal tar prod- 
ucts. For the next several weeks 
the demand for naphthalin is ex- 
pected to improve, and good buying 
of motor fuel. is likely to prevail 
throughout the coming months of the 
active motoring season. Evidence of 
this improvement already has been 
noted, particularly in  naphthalin 
where the dye industry and the drug 
trade are becoming more active. In- 
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Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
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Naphthalin, flake ........... $0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls .........++- 10% to .11% 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 

Sulphate of ammonia............0.65- nominal 











creased activity in the dye indus- 
try also is reflected in toluol. 

While the buying of motor fuel 
has not got under full swing, the 
demand is sufficient to keep supplies 
of benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha 
from accumulating. The increase in 
consumption is not having a material 
influence upon production and prices 
remain nominally unchanged. Spot 
and contract benzol is 20c to 25c; 
toluol, 25c to 35c, and solvent naph- 
tha, 20c to 25c. Spot and contract 
sales of naphthalin continue at 8%c 
to 9%c in flakes, and 10%e to 11%e 
in balls. Demand for pure solvent 
naphtha is slightly better, although 
small. 

Weakness continues in sulphate of 
ammonia.. A little buying for ex- 
port is being done, but the tonnage 
involved is not large, and domestic 
inquiry is falling off steadily. 


The William J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has completed its muni- 
tions contracts with the United States 
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and allied governments, having during 
the war filled orders amounting to 
$3,250,000. Besides the contracts with 
this country the company also had an 
extensive order from the Italian gov- 
ernment. The plant is now devoted 
entirely to commercial work, the 
change to a peace basis having been 
accomplished without the slightest 
interruption. - 


Engineering Advertisers 
Form an Association 


Advertising and sales managers 
representing manufacturers in various 


engineering lines in the Chicago dis- 


trict have organized the Engineering 
Advertisers association. This organ- 
ization will be dominated by its 
active membership although the by- 
laws provide that associate members 
may be admitted, including publishers 
and their representatives, solicitors 
and service agency men whose inter- 
confined to engineering 
projects. Active membership, how- 
ever, is limited to those in respon- 
sible charge of advertising or sales 
of the companies with which they 
are identified. Meetings will be held 
monthly, except during July and Au- 
gust and speakers of recognized 
prominence in the field of engineering 
advertising will deliver addresses on 
subjects of general and special interest 
to the members at their various meet- 


ests are 


ings. 

Officers have been elected as fol- 
lows: President, H. L. Delander, ad- 
vertising manager, Crane Co.; vice 
president, H. Colin Campbell, director 
of advertising, Portland Cement asso- 
ciation; secretary, G. H. Eddy, pub- 
licity manager, Green Engineering 
Co., East Chicago, Ind.; and treasurer, 
Edward J. Pratt, advertising manager, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

The board of directors is consti- 
tuted as follows: For one year, G. 
S. Hamilton, advertising manager, 
American Steam Conveyor Corp.; J. 
J. Arnsfield, advertising manager, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and A. P. 
Hauck, director of advertising, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. For 
two years: H. W. Clarke, advertising 
manager, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.; 
P. A. Powers, ‘advertising manager, 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., and J. C. 
Kinsley, secretary, A. M. Davis Regu- 
lator Co. 

The following membership commit- 
tee also has been appointed: Albert 
H. Hopkins, advertising manager, C. 
F. Pease Co.; H. W. Stannard, presi- 
dent, Twin Fire Furnace Co., and W. 
L. Schultz, sales manager, James A. 
Brady Foundry Co. 
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Good Outlook 


For Equipment Buying by Railroads 
Reflected at Annual Exhibit 


In spite of difficulties experienced 
by railway supply manufacturers as 
a result of the war and control of 
railroads by the government, fullest 
optimism has been expressed by those 
producers that the immediate future 
holds much promise and that heavy 
buying of supplies and equipment will 
come about before the middle of the 
year. 

This was expressed forcibly by the 
full exhibit of the National Railway 
Appliance association in the Coliseum 
at Chicago last week. The great hall 
was filled and every line of railway 
equipment was represented fully. 


Though other materials are used large- 


ly by railroads, iron and steel in its 
myriad forms furnishes by far the 
greater part of devices used by trans- 
portation interests. In track mate- 
rial, signaling and rolling stock, the 
most important departments of rail- 
road supplies, steel and iron form 
nearly the entire raw material. 


New uses for these materials are 
being found continually, broadening 
the dependence of railroads on the 
steel industry and giving more last- 
ing service than has been possible 
with other materials. An example of 
this development is found in a device 
shown this year for the first time. 
It is in the exhibit of the Armco Iron 
Culvert and Flume Manufacturers as- 
sociation. It is a corrugated plate to 
form a highway crossing and replace 
planks which are costly and _ short- 
lived. The material is open-hearth 
iron corrugated on a toggle press to 
give foothold and is laid between and 
outside rails in place of planks. Tests 
have shown excellent results. This 
association also exhibits a large line 
of culverts of corrugated sheet metal, 
posts and signs of iron. 

The American Malleable Castings 
association demonstrates the resisting 
qualities of malleable iron, test ma- 
chines showing the ultimate tensile 
strength and possibilities of distortion 
before fracture, the bars were twisted 
in the latter test until the spiral repre- 
sents more than a complete turn. 
This exhibit presented a malleable cast 
gear housing for a caterpillar tractor, 
weighing 889 pounds, thought to be 
the largest malleable casting ever 
made for actual service. 

Several steel companies were repre- 
sented in the exhibition. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. specialized in switch 
stands, nuts and bolts, the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in rolled steel wheels, rails 
and accessories, the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. in rails and sheet piling, and 
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the American Steel & Wire Co. in 
cable, wire and fencing. 

The National Malleable Castings 
Co. had an exhibit of tieplates and 
rail braces. The Metal & Thermit 
Corp. put on an actual demonstration 
of welding by the use of thermit, 
which attracted much attention. 


Few decidedly new things were 
shown, but refinements in various ap- 
pliances were demonstrated and it is 
apparent no letting down has taken 
place on the part of specialty manu- 
facturers in the constant effort to 
devise better equipment for railroad 
use. Under recent conditions the 
situation has had its discouraging fea- 
tures but these have been disregarded 
as far as possible in view of the bet- 
ter prospects apparently just ahead. 


Opens Many Agencies 


Because its business has grown so 
rapidly in the past year, the General 
Combustion Co., Monadnock building, 
Chicago, has found it necessary to 
establish agents in many of the larger 
cities. In the Cleveland territory, it 
has been represented by Messrs. Bart- 


lett & Rue, but on Feb. 1, C. W. 
Bartlett, 1001 Illuminating building, 
Cleveland, succeeded them, W. H. 


Rue, opening an office at 1028 Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia. 
He will handle the southern New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia ter- 
ritory. An office has been opened 
at 308 Vanderbilt avenue building, 5! 
East Forty-second street, New York 
City, by W. O. Kellogg, who will rep- 
resent the General Combustion Co. in 
northern New Jersey, New York and 
the New England states. Canadian 
business will be supervised by P. J. 
Woolf, who will operate at 989 Dor- 
chester street, Montreal. ees 
Kirchner, Dime bank building, Detroit, 
and H L. Blankenburg, Merchants & 
Manufacturers building, Milwaukee, 
will continue to represent the General 
company in those respective terri- 
tories. 


Names Iron Ore Com- 
mittee 


A new iron ore subcommittee of the 
iron and steel committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers has been recently appoint- 
ed and is as follows: Dwight E. Wood- 
bridge, Duluth, chairman; R. C. Allen, 
state geologist of Michigan; Charles A. 
Buck, vice president, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; E. F. Burchard, United States 


geological survey; Charles Catlett, con- 
sulting engineer, Staunton, Va.; George 
G. Crawford, president Tennessee Coal, 
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Iron & Railroad Co.; W. O. Hotchkiss, 
state geologist of Wisconsin; William 
Kelly, president Penn Iron Mining Co.; 
W. J. Penhallegon, manager mines and 


quarries, Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Charles F. Rand, 
president Spanish-American Iron Co.; 


W. G. Swart, manager Mesabi Syndi- 
cate, Duluth; Oscar B. Warren, mine 
manager Longyear & Bennett. 


——» 


Scoop Conveyor 


A scoop conveyor for handling coal, 
ashes, limestone, etc., has been de- 
veloped by the Portable Machinery 
Co., Passaic, N. J. Its carrying ca- 
pacity, based on handling coal, is said 
to be one ton per minute, provided a 
sufficient amount of coal is maintained 
at the receiving end of the machine. 
rhe apparatus consists essentially of 
a traveling belt carried in a steel 
frame of suitable construction. This 
frame is mounted on wheels in a bal- 
anced position. The belt may be 
driven either by an electric motor or 


a gasoline engine. The sides of the 
machine are fitted with skirt plates 
which form a trough. This, it is 


claimed, enables the 12-inch belt with 
which the machine is fitted, to carry 
as much material as an ordinary 20- 
inch troughed belt. 


Colonial Foundry Buys 


The property formerly owned by 
the Bonnot Co., Louisviile, O., has 
been purchased by the Colonial 


Foundry Co. of that place which was 
recently incorporated with $65,000 
capital. The officers of the company 
are: Clarence M. Converse, president; 
T. A. Jackson, treasurer, and Harry 
Conner, secretary. The company ex- 
pects to start in active business about 
March 1. The plant is located on 
seven acres of land on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


Acquires Iron Plant 


The Titusville Iron Co., Titusville, 
Pa., the largest industry in that city 
has changed hands. The new owners 
will be the Titusville Iron Works Co., 
a $2,500,000 corporation, which is to 
be chartered under the laws of Ohio 
and will be headed by John T. Dillon, 


former president of the Titusville 
Forge Co. and now head of the 
Delaney Forge Co., Buffalo. The new 


company’s capital will be divided into 
$1,009,000 of 8 per cent preferred 
stock and $1,500,000 common stock. 
Short-time notes to the amount of 
$1,000,000 also are to be issued, the 
proceeds of which will be used to pro- 
vide additional working capital and 
for extensions and improvements. 
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Ford’s New Plan 


Requires Factories in Many Cities— 
Year Before Operations Start 


Detroit, March 25.—Henry Ford and 
son, Edsel, president of the Ford 
Motor Co., have announced their in- 
tention to withdraw from the Ford 
Motor Co., and establish a new firm 
with factories in various sections of 
the United States to produce a motor 
car which will from $250 to 
$350. The recent state supreme 
court decision ordering the company 
to distribute $19,000,000’ of accumulated 
profits is declared by Edsel Ford to 
be the reason for their decision to 
withdraw from the company. He 
says their holdings in the Ford Motor 


sell at 


Co. will be retained and that the 
stock of the new company will be 
held only by members of the Ford 
family. 

“The plan of dividing our plant 
among many cities is one we have 
decided upon after deep study,” said 
Edsel Ford. “We expect to start 


work in the early part of next year 
and are hunting water power sites. 
So far we have only two definite loca- 
tions, and they were bought primarily 
for tractor factories. They are at 
Hamilton, O., and Troy, N. Y. It will 
probably be a year before we launch 
the new company into operation.” 

Mr. Ford explained the reasons for 
spreading the company out in many 
cities. “One is the problem of hous- 
ing all of the employes if we should 
locate in one city,” he said. “Another 
is that we can specialize in each fac- 
tory on one part. Our first new fac- 
tories will be complete and will be 
able to supply the first demand. Then 
new factories will be built, one mak- 
ing pistons, one axles, one wheels, 
and so on until we have a factory 
for each integral part, and as many 
complete factories as are necessary to 
hold down transportation costs.” 


Foundry is Planned 


V. L. Hollister, designer and con- 
tracting engineer, Lincoln, Nebr., is 
preparing plans for the erection of a 
large foundry to be built and equipped 
during the summer months. Mr. Hol- 
lister will be glad to receive catalogs, 
bulletins, etc. describing foundry 
equipment in general and he also is 
receive catalogs from 
houses. 


anxious to 
foundry supply 


The new partnership of Ellenwood 
& Doyle. with offices and warehouse 
at 29 Great Jones street, New York 
City, handles tin plate, black and 
galvanized sheets, copper, brass, zinc, 
solder, metals, etc. 
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T the annual meeting of the 
A American Metallurgical Corp., 

Franklin Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, held recently the following 
changes in executive control were 
made: S. R. Vanderbeck was re- 
elected as president; F. J. Ryan was 
elected vice president and treasurer 
and also will continue as general 
manager; and S. H. Ourbacker was 
made secretary. Changes in the man- 
agement were made as follows: 

F. H, Shaw, who has been in charge 
of purchases and accounting goes to 
the plant at Conshohocken, Pa., as 
office manager, while James L. Haw- 
ley, recently auditor for Saxman Coal 
& Coke Co., Philadelphia, succeeds 
Mr. Shaw. T. B. Bechtel becomes 
superintendent of construction. H. A. 
Horner, recently of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., now has charge of 
the metallurgical department of the 
American corporation. H. A. Morlock, 
formerly in charge of heat treating 
equipment at the Watertown arsenal, 
will have charge of equipment opera- 
tion, The report of the general man- 
ager shows a successful year during 
1918. New business on hand includes 
additions to the aircraft plant at Shel- 
by, O. An order was recently re- 
ceived for 15 brass furnaces for the 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. Special 
heat treating investigations are to be 
conducted for the Ball Rolled Tube 
Co., New York. Additional land has 
been secured at Conshohocken and 
contracts are being let for the installa- 
tion of a practical operating furnace 
laboratory where experimental heats 
up to 700 pounds can be taken off 
under ideal conditions. 


ITH offices at 705 Oliver building, 

Pittsburgh, the Bellebridge Coal 
& Coke Co. has been organized by 
Frank M. Howard and William Y. 
Humphreys. 


* * * 


© sell iron, steel, alloys, coke, brass 
and copper, John C. Wallace Jr., 

has opened offices in the Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Mr. Wallace for seven 
years was purchasing agent for the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco. 


* * * 


ECAUSE Of a demand from the 
iron ore, coal and oil interests, 
J. E. Barton, Louisville, Ky., state 
commissioner of forestry and geology, 


index and 
compend all state reports on geology. 


will shortly publish an 


* * * 


ONSIDERABLE refrigerating ma- 

chinery as well as 16 1000-horse- 
power boilers are being constructed 
by the Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky., for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. 

Se oe 

APITALISTS at Evansville, Ind., 

have organized a company to 
manufacture farm tractors on a large 
scale as developed by Graham Bros., 
of that city. A factory is to be built 
at Evansville and at first it will em- 
ploy about 100 men. 

Mus 

LARK W. PARKER, W. D. Col- 

lins and W. C. Parker, formerly 
of the Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, 
have organized the Parker Axle & 
Product Corp., in New York, to man- 
ufacture the Parker. silent internal 


gear axle. 
SS 


HENRY SPERRY, New Britain, 

Conn., has bought an idle fac- 
tory in Beckley in that state and will 
turn it into a gray iron foundry. It 
is located on the Berlin and Middle- 
town branch of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. 

ha 


‘OUR automatic strokers have been 
contracted for by the Jefferson 
county fiscal court, Louisville, Ky., 
with the Murphy Iron Works. This 
plant furnishes heat and light. as well 
as power for the administration build- 
ings. 
i a 
HE Ford Motor Co., Detroit, at 
the beginning of March had 51,- 
420 unfilled. orders as against more 
than 100,000 at the first of the year. 
Production of cars has passed the 
1700 mark daily and by Aug. 1 it 
is expected that 3500 cars a day will 
be produced. 
o"-2. 2 


HE Mansfield Steel Corp., which 

recently acquired the business of 
the J. E. Bolles Iron & Wire Works, 
of Detroit, has taken up the manu- 
facture of steel truck bodies, truck 
and tractor frames, radiator guards, 
and pressed steel parts for motor cars 
in addition to its former business of 
ornamental iron and bronze work. 





J. B. Marsh is president and general 
manager. The company recently 
placed a contract for pressed steel 
tractor wheels with Wickes Bros., of 
Saginaw, Mich. 
SS oe 
HE Olympian Motors Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., has increased its capital 
stock to provide for plant expansion 
and has elected Fred K. Parke, presi- 
dent; St. Clair Couzens, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales; William 
Poassmore, vice president and treas- 
urer; C. E. Callender, secretary. 
. * * 


HE Michigan Screw Co., Lansing, 
Mich., is purchasing 15 to 20 tons 
of automobile parts daily for 15 differ- 
ent concerns and has almost completed 
its readjustment from government work. 
The company has retained the special 
machinery installed for its war work to 
be used in turning out new products. 
oe 9 
NCORPORATION papers were re- 
cently issued to the Delta Machine 
& Foundry Co., Woolworth building, 
New York, which was formed more 
than a year ago. The capitalization’ 
of the company has been placed at 
$250,000. Frank C. Reilly is president, 
Frank J. McCaul secretary, and Jerry 
F. Shea works manager. 
a 
ONTRACTS from the government 
have been received by the Howard 
Shipyard & Dry Dock Co., Louisville, 
Ky., for the construction of three 
river tugs. The company has ar- 
ranged with a bonding concern to 
carry out the work. Contracts for 
boilers, engines and general steam and 
electrical equipment will be let shortly. 
a oe 
ECENTLY organized, the Calumet 
Manufacturers’ association, 809 
Steger building, 28 East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, is making a drive for 
memberships. Fifty representative fac- 
tories are charter members. William 
M. Ryan of the Ryan Car Co., is 
president. Maj. Henry W. Lee, secre- 
tary, has tabulated more than 400 
industries in the Calumet territory, in- 
cluding Grand Crossing, South Chi- 
cago, Pullman, Harvey and Blue Is- 
land, Ill; and Hammond, Whiting, 
East Chicago and Gary, Ind. Com- 
mittee activities of the organization, 
embrace river and harbor improve- 
ments, good roads, street car, housing 
facilities, sanitation, welfare work, etc. 
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Lower Tariff 


Demanded by Canadian Farmers De- 
spite Manufacturers’ Opposition 


Toronto, Ont., March 21.—The tariff 
question is coming prominently to 
the front, owing to the energetic 
campaign of the western farmers for 
downward revision. Strong pressure 
has been brought to bear upon their 
representatives at Ottawa, the great 
majority of whom were elected as 
supporters of the Union government. 
While they were willing to allow 
the question to remain in abeyance 
during the war, they are now insist- 
ing on immediate action. 

This feeling was voiced in a speech 
by J. A. Maharg, Unionist member 
for Moose Jaw, Sask, which has 
attracted much attention owing to 
Mr. Maharg’s position as president 
of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
association. He threatened the gov- 
ernment that if prompt action is not 
taken to meet the demands of the 
western farmers’ organization a num- 
ber of its supporters from that sec- 
tion will resign their seats. 

The farmers demand a substantial 
all-round reduction, reciprocity with 
the United States, and free trade 
with Great Britain within five years. 
Mr. Maharg intimated that if the 
government maintained its protective 
pelicy, the farmers will boycott Ca- 


nadian manufacturers and buy the 
greater portion of their supplies 
abroad. A caucus held by western 


Unionist members showed that they 


were practically unanimous in sup- 
porting the demand for immediate 
tariff reduction. 

Manufacturers are preparing to 


make a vigorous campaign for the re- 
tention of the existing tariff sched- 
ule. It is not anticipated that the 
government will decide as to its course 
until the return of Premier Sir Robert 
Borden from Europe. His budget 
speech, in which any changes will 
be definitely announced, is not likely 
to be delivered before May. 

S. T. Matsuda, Y. Kahayslai and 
N. P. Onoda, Japanese engineers and 
members of the firm ef Tsuda & Co., 
steel merchants of Osaka, Japan, are 
in Toronto investigating conditions 
in the steel and iron trade and Ca- 
nadian manufacturing processes. Mr. 
Matsuda stated that during the war 
England was not able to supply 
Japan with sufficient iron ore, but 
the United States furnished large sup- 
plies. Japan has been obtaining ore 
from the mountain regions of China 
where it is mined and supplied to 
Japan at a cost of about $1.50 per 
ton. He expressed the opinion that 
Japan will be able to compete with 
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American and Canadian steel plants, 
particularly in the production of steel 
rails, and he predicted that in the next 
few years the Japanese export trade 
will be greatly increased. 

The McKinnon Industries, Ltd., of 
St. Catharines, Ont., has begun the 
manufacture of automobile parts. 

The Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Hamilton, Ont., which 
largely reduced its forces when muni- 
tion making was discontinued, has 
again taken on a large number of men 
and now has about 1000 on its pay- 
roll. Its plate mill is running day 
and night and it has received large 
orders from the National Steel Car 
Co. 


Corporations Formed to 
Sell Canadian Ore 


The Lake Superior Iron Ore Co., 
Cleveland, has been organized with a 
capital of $100,000 as the selling 
agency for the American Iron & Steel 
Corp., a corporation organized re- 
cently under the laws of Canada with 
a capitalization of $15,000,000, paid in. 
The latter company is said to con- 
trol valuable ore.property in the mid- 
dle belt of the Nipigon range in the 
province of Ontario. The property is 
5 miles long and varies in width from 
1000 to 3000 feet. The hematite ore 
which it yields is reported as con- 
taining between 64 and 70 per cent 
of iron. Contractors now are at work 
making the necessary installations. 
Borings have extended to a depth of 
428 feet and are still within the vein. 
The company expects to be shipping 
ore to the American market by the 
middle of July and to be producing 
1000 tons a day at that time. The 
ore will be hauled approximately 60 
miles to dock. 

The officers of the American Iron 
& Steel Corp. are: J. H. Sammer, 
Pittsburgh, president; George Schu- 
felt, Pittsburgh, vice president; S. F. 
Walsh, Cleveland, general manager; 
George Hobson, Pittsburgh, secre- 
tary, and George Schultz, Pittsburgh, 
treasurer. 

The officers of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Co. are J. H. Freiberg, 
president; Phillip Langguth, vice 
president; L. E. La Bounty, secre- 
tary, and George J. Baum, treasurer, 
all of Cleveland. 


Iron ore properties located near 
Port Henry, N. Y., owned by the 
Cheever Iron Ore Co., that city, have 
been closed down indefinitely. A. E. 
Hodgkins, who has been general man- 
ager, has accepted the position of 
comptroller with Witherbee, Sherman 
& Co. Inc. Port Henry. ’ 
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Export Combine 


To be Formed by Manufacturers of 
Refractories—Convention Held 


Definite action was taken last week 
at the annual convention in New York 
city of the Refractories Manufacturers 
association, toward the formation of 
an export combination under the 
Webb-Pomerene act. It is under- 
stood that from 20 to 25 companies 
expressed their willingness to enter 
into some such organization and that 
a committee was appointed to sound 
out conditions and later report to 
the respective companies. Another 
question that came in for considera- 
tion was Secretary Redfield’s stabiliz- 


ing plan. No policy finally was 
adopted, owing to a _ conference 
shortly to be held between the 
war service committee of the re- 


fractories industry and Mr. Redfield’s 
industrial committee in Washington. 


The meeting probably will be held 
within the next week or two, and 
the questions involved will then be 


taken up with the industry as a 
whole, 

The convention, which was held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania March 19 
to 21, also considered a plan for in- 
creasing the yearly endowment of 
the association to Mellon’s Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 
It is understood favorable action was 
taken. Raymond M. Howe, in charge 
of the research work being carried 
out at the Mellon institute by virtue 
of the fellowship endowed by the 
association, spoke encouragingly of 
the progress being made. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President: J. 
W. Cavender, vice president of Chi- 
cago Retort & Fire Brick Co., Chi- 
cago; vice president, J. D. Ramsay, 
president of the Elk Fire Brick Co., 
St. Marys, Pa.; treasurer, C. C. Ed- 
munds, treasurer of the McClain Fire 
Brick Co., Pittsburgh; secretary, 
Frederick W. Donahoe, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Donahoe, in his annual report, 
pointed out that the membership of 
the association within the past three 
years has increased more than 100 
per cent. At present there are 93 
member companies in the associa- 
tion, representing 75 per cent of the 
country’s production. In value, the 
output of the companies - represent 
more than $52,000,000 a year. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
is about to install a Brassert gas 
washing and drying unit at No. 5 


blast furnace now being built at 
Aliquippa works, Woodlawn, Pa., 
Freyn, Brassert & Co., engineers, 


Chicago, having the contract. 
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EONARD COLTON HANNA, 
L active head of M. A. Hanna & 

Co., Cleveland, died March 23, 
at his home in that city. While he 
had been in ill health for some time, 
came unexpectedly, the 
seriousness of his condition develop- 
ing only the day before. He passed 
away while apparently sleeping. He 
was 68 years old. 

Leonard Colton Hanna, youngest 
brother of Senator Marcus A. Hanna, 
was born in what now is known as 
Lisbon, Columbiana county, O., on 
Nov. 30, 1850, and was the son of 
Dr. Leonard C. and Samantha Con- 
verse Hanna. 
child, Dr. 
moved to Cleveland. 
been a _ practic- 
ing physician but 
had been injured 


yet the end 


When he was still a 
Hanna and his family re- 
The father had 


by an accident 
and thereafter 
had associated 


himself in the 
general store and 
other commercial 
pursuits followed 


by his father. 
Leonard was 
educated in the 


public schools of 
Cleveland and at- 
tended Holbrook 
academy at 
Ossining, N. Y. 
His older brother, 
afterward United 
States senator 


from Ohio, be- 
came associated 
with Rhodes & 
Co., Cleveland, 


which began 
business in 1876 
and then was 
composed of R. 
R. Rhodes and 
J. F. Rhodes, 
later including 
M. A. Hanna, 
This firm did a 
general mer- 
chandising busi- 
ness in Cleve- 
land, developing 
trade through the 
northwest which 
then was begin- 
ning to expand 
through the me- 
copper 
ore 


dium of 


and iron 


trade which was starting to move 
down the Great Lakes. Coal and all 
sorts of supplies were sent back to 
the mining regions as return cargo, 
and Rhodes & Co. became one of the 
leading factors in that development. 
After L. C. Hanna had been offered 
an opportunity to enter the business 
with Rhodes & Co., he went instead 
to St. Paul where he was associated 
from 1872 to 1874 in the coal business 
with E. M. Saunders, until recently 
president of the Northwestern Fuel 
Co. He returned to Cleveland, and on 
Jan. 1, 1875, he became connected with 
the firm of Rhodes & Co., which in 
1885 became the partnership of M. A. 
Hanna & Co. For 28 years Marcus 
A. Hanna was the head of this firm. 





For years the policy set by Mr. 
Hanna was followed consistently, it 
being to conduct the firm’s affairs as 
a partnership with the personal ele- 
ment forming one of its principal 
factors, thus leading to and continu- 
ing close relations with its customers 
and others. 

As early as 1845, Daniel P. Rhodes, 
who afterward became the father-in- 
law of M. A. Hanna, had been asso- 
ciated with David Tod m opening up 
a coal mine at Brier Hill, near 
Youngstown, O. This was the first 
coal transported by canal to the lakes 
from interior Ohio, and from these 
small shipments developed the vast 
tonnage of coal that annually moves 
to the northwest by lake vessels. 
Later fields in 
Columbiana county 
were opened up 
as railroads were 
built into them 
and in 1860 the 
Rhodes firm de- 
veloped the Mas- 


sillon coal dis- 
trict. This firm 
also owned a 


blast furnace and 
iron ore  prop- 
erties at Canal 
Dover, Tusca- 
rawas county, O., 
which still is 
controlled by 
Hanna & Co. 
Naturally, from 
the shipment of 
coal and supplies 
to the upper lake 
ore regions, it 
was only another 
step to becoming 
connected with 
the iron ore in- 
dustry which 
then was begin- 
ning to indicate 
something of the 
growth which it 
afterward attain- 
ed. Through all 
this development, 
LeonardcC. 
Hanna grew with 
the rise of the 
firm, and in 1879 
was admitted as 
a partner. Marcus 
A. became more 
engrossed with 
politics, until on 














March 27, 1919 


Jan. 1, 1895, he turned over to 
his brother the direction of the 
active affairs of the firm. For 
many years L. C. Hanna was the 
active head of the firm, and due to his 
broad business vision it added steadily 
to the breadth of its activities. It 
embraced the original lines of trade 
including coal, iron ore and pig iron. 
More mines, blast furnaces, lake ves- 
sels and ore properties came under its 
control until it became one of the 
very largest and most important con- 
cerns in its line along the Great Lakes. 
Through its connection as a large 
shipper, it became the lessee and 
operator of docks along the lakes 





Continental works of the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in Pittsburgh, March 18. Mr. 
Hock was born in Reading, Pa., and 
first became connected with the Na- 
tional Tube Co. at Chester, Pa., in 
1879. He remained with the com- 
pany until 1900 when he became con- 
nected with the South Chester tube 
mills. Two years later he returned 
to the National Tube Co. going to 
the Youngstown, O., plant and in 
1904 located in Pittsburgh, becoming 
manager of the Continental works. 
H. Joseph Timmons, owner of the 
Timmons’ Machine Works, Louis- 
ville, Ky., died recently of pneumonia 
at the age of 93. 


James A. Sheahan, district sales 
manager of the American Radiator 
Co., at Kansas City, Mo., died in that 
city, March 14, of pneumonia. 

Clarence Buschmeyer, Louisville, 
Ky., superintendent of the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., and 
inventor of numerous improvements 
on that company’s product, died re- 
cently of pneumonia in the latter 
city. 

W. H. Putnam, treasurer of the 
Madison-Kipp Co., Madison, Wis., a 
large manufacturer of force-feed lu- 
bricating devices for machine tools, 
motor vehicles, died of influenza at 
Milwaukee on March 13, aged 43. 

Thomas Heppel North, O. B. E., 
superintendent of the Crayford works 
of Vickers, Ltd. who died recently 
in England at the age of 42, was for 
three years prior to the world’s war 
connected as an arms expert with the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. in 
Hartford, Conn. He was called back 


eo A. HOCK, manager of the 
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owned by the Pennsylvania railroad. 

When the Bessemer Ore association 
was organized, Mr. Hanna was its 
first president, and he continued as 
such until succeeded by W. G. Mather. 
This association was the predecessor 
of the present Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. It was while Mr. 
Hanna was the active head of the 
firm that lake transportation developed 
along the extensive lines of the pres- 
ent day. He was president of the 
Claire Furnace Co., director in the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., the Great 
Lakes Towing Co., the Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co. and other lime- 
stone properties. At one time he had 
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to England at the outbreak of the 
war to take a responsible place with 
Vickers. 


James McGrath died at his home in 
Connellsville, Pa., at the age of 86, 
from injuries resulting from a fall 
from a chair. He was one of that 
city’s best known business men, hav- 
ing been founder of the Connellsville 
Machine & Car Co. 


William Clark, aged 39 years, for 
several years associated with the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
and during the past year personal 
supervisor of southern military 
camps under the adjutant general at 
Washington, died March 17, at 
Wichita, Kans. 


Samuel Garrison, president of the 
Expanded Fire Proofing Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh on March 18. Mr. Garrison 
also was vice president and a di- 
rector of the Ben Franklin Coal Co., 
West Virginia. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 10, 1856, and founded the 
Expanded Metal & Fireproofing Co. 
here 19 years ago. 


James M. Poyner, prominent elec- 
trical engineer, for 10 years connected 
with the Baltimore office of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.., 
died recently at the age of 37 of in- 
fluenza, after an illness of 10 days 
at Charleston, W. Va. He was 
born in Alabama, and was a graduate 
of Auwburn College of Alabama; a 
member of the Engineering Club of 
Baltimore, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and the Mary 


land Country club. He came to 


Baltimore from the Lynn works 
of the General Electric Co. and re- 
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been a director of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railway Co., now a part of the 
United States Steel Corp. He re- 
signed active connection with these 
various interests when he retired from 
active business in 1905, although he 
directed the affairs of M. A. Hanna 
& Co. in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Hanna married Miss Fannie W. 
Mann, of Buffalo, in 1876, and two 
daughters survive, Mrs. H. M. Hanna 
Jr.. and Mrs. Paul Moore; and, his 
wife dying, he later married Miss 
Coralie Walker, of Richmond, Ky., 
who with their son, Leonard C. 
Hanna Jr., now a partner of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., survive. 





mained here until Jan. 15, last, when 
he resigned to take up new work 
in Charleston, W. Va. Interment was 
made at Raleigh, N. C. 


Herbert ‘W. Merrill, secretary and 
treasurer of Mitts & Merrill, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., died recently, at his home 
from heart trouble, being ill but 12 
hours. He was born in Saginaw, 
Sept. 5, 1874, and spent his entire 
life in that city. He was graduated 
from Saginaw high school in the 
class of 1892 and the next fall en- 
tered the University of Michigan, 
where he graduated in 1896 from the 
engineering college with the degree 
of mechanical engineer. He then 
became associated with his father 
in the machine shop and foundry of 
Mitts & Merrill, and at the latter's 
death took his place in the firm. 


R. C. Wrenshall, noted mechanical 
engineer and a former professor in 
the University of Pittsburgh, died at 
his home in Sewickley, Pa. recently. 
He had been in poor health for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Wrenshall was born 
in Woodville, Pa., Nov. 6, 1845. From 
1867 to 1873, he was attached to the 
firm of Bakewell & Christy, patent 
attorneys, as a mechanical engineer, 
during which time he made the orig- 
inal patent drawings for the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. From .1873 to 
1874, he was employed by the United 
States Rolling Stock Co. as inspector 
of repairs, after which for three years, 
he was with the Baltimore Bridge Co. 
He returned to Pittsburgh in 1877 and 
for a period of 20 years practiced his 
profession and conducted classes at 
the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, now the University of Pitts- 


burgh. 
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EON E. THOMAS, who as an- delphia. For a period of four years, of the steel foundry industry, which 
nounced in Tue Iron Trape Re- he was affiliated with the Solid Steel was organized through the Steel 
view of March 20, has resigned Casting Co., Chester, Pa., and in 1910 Founders’ society. 
as vice president and general man- became identified with the Birdsboro ae M. Smith, president and treas- 
ager of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry Sfeel Foundry & Machine Co. as yrer of the Colonial Iron Co., New 
& Machine Co., sirdsboro, Pa., to manager of sales. Five years later, York and Riddlesburg, Pa., has re- 


become president of the Reading Iron 


Co., Reading, Pa., has had an extend- 


ed experience with the mechanical 
side in the steel industry. Mr. 
Thomas was born in Pittsburgh, 
March 27, 1877, was graduated in 


mechanical engineer from 
Pennsylvania State college and 
later received a degree 
of mechanical engineering. After a 
short affiliation with the Mackintosh, 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, he entered 


i898 as a 
the 


several years 


the engineering department of the 
Ohio Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
prior to its becoming the Ohio works 
of the United States Steel Corp. 
When he resigned in 1902, he was 
assistant master mechanic in charge 
of construction, in which capacity, 


he supervised the construction of the 


first two blast furnaces built at that 


company’s plant. Upon leaving the 
Steel corporation, Mr. Thomas be- 
came superintendent of the Youngs- 


town plant of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., and after serving 
in that capacity for about one year, 
he was transferred to the company’s 
general offices at Pittsburgh, remain- 


ing until 1905. It was during that 
period that he acted as consulting 
engineer for the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., in the construction of its 
rail and sheet bar mill at Youngs- 
town. In 1905, Mr. Thomas was ap- 


pointed general manager of the Birds- 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
and about 11 years later the duties 
and title of the vice presidency were 


boro 


added. He remained as vice presi- 
dent and general manager until 
March 15, 1919, when he _ succeeded 
as president of the Reading com- 
pany F. C. Smith, who was made 
chairman of the board. His succes- 


sor at Birdsboro is John E. McCauley, 
who for nine years served as assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. McCauley 
higher education at the 
Pennsylvania State and Swathmore 
colleges and then served a_ special 
apprenticeship at the Standard Steel 
Works, Burnham, Pa., and at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 


received his 


he was promoted to be assistant gen- 
eral manager. 
ber of the American 


Mr. Thomas is a mem- 
Iron and Steel 





LEON E. THOMAS 


institute; a committee member of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials; a member of the Franklin in- 
stitute and a director of the Manu- 
facturers’ association, Reading, Pa., 
and of various recreational clubs. His 
father, who died in 1896, was the own- 
er of a roll shop in Pittsburgh, where 
he designed and finished rolls for 
the principal iron and steel mills of 
that time. He is a nephew of the 
late D. S. Mathias, who for many 
years was superintendent of the South 
works of the Illinois Steel Co. He 
is a cousin of D. R., T. H. and W. 
G. Mathiases who are affiliated with 
the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, and the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Buffalo. His brother, E. W. 
Thomas, is superintendent of the roll- 
ing department of the Illinois Steel 
Co., Joliet, Ill Mr. Thomas was 
chairman of the war service committee 
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turned from a stay in Florida. 


Grant J. Woolston, formerly with 
the Fulton Steel Corp., Fulton, N. Y., 
now is with the Aborn- Steel Co., 22 
Clarke street, New York City. 


John J. Davison has been appointed 
superintendent of the foundry operated 
by the Downingtown Mfg. Co., 
Downingtown, Pa. 


John C. Neale, S. M. Vauclain and 
D. Brewer Gehly were elected direc- 
tors of the Cambria Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., at its recent annual meet- 
ing. 

Louis J. Schneider has been appointed 
Detroit agent of the Harrison Radiator 
Corp., Lockport, N. Y., with offices and 
sales rooms at 3066 West Grand boule- 
vard. 

D. P. Chindblom has resigned as 
traffic manager of the Rochester cham- 
ber of commerce, Rochester, N. Y., 
effective April 1. He is to become 
associated with the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. 


Edward A. Miller has been appointed 
as assistant superintendent of the Jersey 
City plant of the Metal & Thermit 
Corp., New York City. He was one 
of the pioneers in autogenous welding 
and cutting, having established the first 
oxyacetylene shop in New York City 
early in 1908 under the corporate style 
of the Acetylene Welding Co. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Miller has had long and 
varied experience in pattern’ shop, 
foundry, machine shop, blacksmith shop 
and boiler shop practice, and in manu- 
facturing and marine work, some of 
his former connections being the Essex 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; Pioneer Iron 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Standard 
Aniline Products, Inc., Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., and the National Conduit 
& Cable Co., Inc., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Among Mr. Miller's notable 
jobs were the removal of the aban- 
doned sheet steel piling encountered 
under the pneumatic foundations of 
dry dock No. 4 in the Brooklyn navy 
yard in 1910 and 2911, and the demoli- 
tion of the ruins of the old Equitable 
building in New York in 1912. 
























ALTER H. UNDERWOOD 
W has been appointed. man- 

ager of the Chicago office 
of the Domhoff & Joyce Co, 
to succeed C. H. Jenkins, deceased. 
Mr. Underwood has been with the 
Domhoff & Joyce Co. for about 7 
years, the last three years of which 
he has been manager of the St. Louis 
office. He is succeeded at St. Louis 
by George K. Connelly, who has 
been connected with the firm’s Cin- 
cinnati headquarters. 


A. M. Smith, general sales manager 
of the McClary Mfg. Co., London, 
Ont., has left Canada for Britain, 
France and Belgium, where he will 
represent the stove founders and 
enameled ware manufacturers of Can- 
ada. 


G. H. Parm, general manager of 
the iron and steel exporting concern 
of Josef F. A. Comstedt, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, will sail shortly for 
Norway and Sweden, where he will 
investigate business conditions. He 
will be gone about six months. 


W. M. McIntyre, formerly sales 
manager of the Sharon Foundry Co., 
Sharon, Pa., has resigned and plans to 
organize a company for the purpose 
of building and operating a steel 
foundry opposite the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.’s plant on Poland avenue, 
Youngstown, O. 


Morton D. Whitford, treasurer of 
the Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and a director of the Syracuse Trust 
Co., that city, has been elected a 
director of the Onondaga Steel Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, together with Charles 
H. Canfield, who is general auditor of 
the latter company. 


Emmett J. McGinnis, for the past 
several years in charge of the bloom 
and plate mill of LaBelle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O., has become affiliated 
with the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. Mr. McGinnis was among the 
first to successfully roll shrapnel on 
a guide mill. 


Russell F. Mead is manager of 
the Whitney Hardware Co., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., which recently 
opened a branch store under the 
name of Ferreteria de La Palma, 
for the purpose of taking care of 


the Spanish-American farmer trade. 
Mr. Mead formerly was manager of 


the Foster-Mead Hardware Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., and located in 
New Mexico in 1908 because of ill 
health. 


W. B. Thurston, formerly of the Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., has 
taken up duties as superintendent and 
chief millwright of the Akron Brass & 
Foundry Co., Akron, O., of which 
George Weidick, formerly superintendent 
of the A: B. C. Stove Works, Battle 
Creek, Mich., is president. 


M. H. Felty, formerly affiliated with 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, the 
Camden Iron Works, and the Flor- 
ence Iron. Works, as _ purchasing 
agent, has become connected with the 
Hofmann-Sproul Co., 434 Widener 
building, Philadelphia. He will pur- 
chase and sell all grades of scrap 
iron and steel, as well as specialties. 


H. D. Weed has been appointed 
representative in western Pennsyl- 
vania, western New York and in 
Ohio, for the mills operated by the 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
for the manufacture of high grade 
alloy steel, sheets and bars. C. B. 
Pfeifer is to represent the com- 
pany in the Detroit and Chicago 


territories. 


E. A. S. Clarke, president of the 
Consolidated Steel Corp., 165 Broad- 
way, New York, has left for Europe, 
where he will study business condi- 
tions and establish foreign connec- 
tions for the Consolidated company. 
Mr. Clarke is expected to make a 
general survey of business conditions 
in Italy, Spain and Scandinavian 
countries. 


F. A. Ogden, general freight agent 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
is to be toastmaster at the seven- 
teenth annual dinner of the Traffic 
club of Pittsburgh which was held 
at the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, March 26. W. D. Hines, di- 
rector general of the railroad admin- 
istration, was the guest of honor and 
the principal speaker at the dinner. 


F. A. Bond, formerly with the Na- 
tional Chain Co., Marietta, O., has 
been named as general manager of the 
recently organized United States 


Chain & Forging. Co., Pittsburgh. C. 
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M. Power, who is vice president and 
general manager of sales of the com- 
pany, was formerly with the Standard 
Chain Co., Pittsburgh, prior to its 
absorption by the American Chain 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. H. W. Rollier 
is purchasing agent. He has been 
with the Frick & Lindsay Co., mill 
supplies, Pittsburgh. 


Dudley R. Kennedy, formerly direc- 
tor of labor at the plant of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and then 
assistant to the president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., who some time ago 
became manager of industrial relations 
for the American International Ship- 
building Corp., Hog Island, Phila- 
delphia, has opened an office as coun 
sel and practical advisor in labor 
employment and industrial relations 
problems. He is located in the Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia. 


Frank M. Welsh, 
nected with the Vulcan Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., has assumed his duties as 


recently con- 


resident manager in charge of the 
New York office of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., which now is located 
at 1548 Equitable building. For some 
time prior to his connection with the 
Vulcan Steel Products Co., Mr. Welsh 
was attached to the sales force of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. in 
Pittsburgh for a period of seven years, 
having previously been connected with 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., Etna, Pa., 
for three year and before that with the 
National Tube Co. for six years. 

Orin DeMotte Walker, former man- 
ager of the International Banking 
Corp., Peking, China, has joined the 
staff of the Liberty Export & Import 
Co., New York, a foreign trade cor- 
poration formed by the Liberty Steel 
Products Co. Mr. Walker sailed re- 
cently for the Far East in the interest 
of the company for the purpose of 
establishing foreign offices throughout 
the Orient. Charles J. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Steel Products 
Co., New York, has just returned 
from Europe. He made a survey or 
conditions through France and other 
countries. Coincident with his rcturn 
it is learned that the Liberty company 
has negotiated associations with some 
of the strongest commercial establish- 
ments in Europe. 
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last 18 years connected with 

®ord Motor Co., Detroit, and 
one of the designers of the various 
models of Ford cars built in that 
period has resigned to enter business 
for himself. Mr. Wills designed much 
of the special machinery and equip- 
ment now in use in the Ford plant 
together with the original processes 
of volume production which has en- 
abled the company to attain a rec- 
ord of as high as 3600 cars a day. 
He also had charge of the com- 
mercializing of vanadium steels and 
has been perfecting the commercial 
use of molybdenum steels. Mr. Wills 
became associated with Henry Ford 
two years before the present Ford 
Motor Co. was organized. He was 
the first associate Mr. Ford selected 
in his original venture as an inde- 


Y HAROLD WILLS, for the 


pendent motor car manufacturer in - 


June, 1903. 


J. K. Haigh has been appointed as- 
sistant district manager of sales in the 
San Francisco office of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 


Howard E. Coffin, vice president of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
is in Europe studying aviation and 
motor engineering. 


Frederic F. Driscoll, of the cost 
department of the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has resigned to be- 
come New England representative 
of the J. A. & W. Bird Co. 


R. L. Frost, formerly in charge of 
all assembling plants of the Ford 
Motor Co., has been made production 
manager of the Parrett Tractor Co., 
Chicago. 


Guy L. Hudson has been appointed 
district manager at Detroit of the 
McCaskey Register Co. of Alliance, 
O., with offices at 420 Free’ Press 
building. 

E. L. Moorman, Beloit, Wis., has 
accepted the position of sales man- 
ager of the Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., manufacturing trailers 
in various sizes up to 15 tons. 


Fred L. Collins, formerly electrical 
superintendent of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel plant at Sydney, N. S., and 
more recently engaged in the same 
capacity at the Neville island ord- 
nance plant for the United States 





Men of Affairs of the Industry 
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Steel Corp., has become electrical 
engineer of the Iron & Steel Equip- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh. 


Frank W. Smith, who has joined 
the sales force of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been assigned 
to the northern Pacific coast section. 
He will relieve Philip H. Clapp. 


A. G. Jablinski, formerly connected 
with the Browning Co., Cleveland, has 
been made chief engineer with the 
American Crane & Engineering Co., 
Nasby building, Toledo, O. 


John W. Foyle, vice president of 
the Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been released from the 
army, where he served as major, and 
has resumed his duties. 


J. A., Farris, crane engineer for the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill, for 10 years, has been 
made special sales engineer on cranes 
with -Scully-Jones & Co. 


W. H. Diefendorf has resigned his 
position of chief engineer and as a 
director of the New Process Gear 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., and is now with 
the Weeks-Hoffman Co. of the same 
city. 

E. Eklund has been appointed spe- 
cial foreign representative of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., and will go 
to Europe shortly. He is succeeded as 
manager of the rock drill sales division 
by J. I. Edwards. 


F. E. Price has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit branch of 
the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturers of electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors. The branch 
is at 1214 Cass avenue. 


A. N. Willsie, for 29 years con- 
nected with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad, has been made 
district engineer of the Locomotive 
Stoker Co., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


F. W. Sebelin, formerly master 
mechanic at No. 2 plant of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, has become associated with 
the Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 
that city, in the capacity of plant 
engineer. 

R. L. O’Connor of the Rex Tool 


& Machine Co., Detroit, has been 
elected vice president of the Pon- 
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tiac Workers Mutual association, re- 
cently organized at Pontiac, Mich. 
Elmer E. Blackstone of the Wilson 
Foundry & Machinery Co. is a 
director. 


Joseph L. Blair has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Niles Tool 
Works, Hamilton, O., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Lucius 
B. Potter. Mr. Blair will continue 
to discharge the duties of secretary, 
a position he has held for several 


years. 


Col. Jas. Cullen, president of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, with C. S. Connell, 
vice president, made a three-day in- 
spection visit to the company’s plant 
at Hamilton, O., recently and at- 
tended a meeting of the Niles Tool 
Works directors. 


Jean K. Vanatta, mechanical en- 
gineer of Mudge & Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed service manager in 


charge of the company’s service en- 
gineers. Clyde P. Benning, formerly 


service manager, has been made as- 
sistant general manager with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


H. Y. Smith has resigned as vice 
president of Kern-Hunter, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, to engage in business for him- 
self as a dealer in industrial steam 
shovels, gasoline outfits, contractors’ 
equipment, wire rope and blocks, cranes, 
etc. Mr. Smith has established offices 
at 1227 First National Bank building, 
Milwaukee. 


A. A. Gloetzner, who for tthe last 
two years served as chief engineer 
and manager of sales of the Covert 
Gear Co. Inc., Detroit, has been 
elected vice president. P. A. Clum 
was re-elected president and treas- 
urer of the company, ana F. E. 
Mosher, secretary and general man- 
ager. 


Walter P. Hatch, who for the past 
nine years has had charge of the 
wire sales division in the home office 
of the Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed western 
district sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Before leaving 
to take up his new duties, Mr. Hatch 
was presented with a handsome lov- 
ing cup, suitably engraved, from his 
associates and the company. 














Urge Contractors to Hurry Claims 


Board Announces All Necessary Organization Has Been Completed, and Government 
Desires to Make Settlements as Quickly as Possible—Contracts 
for $3,000,000,000 Recommended for Cancellation 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
W Desire to expedite adjust- 
ment of war contracts so 
that the business of the country may 
be restored to its normal condition 
promptly is expressed in an announce- 
ment made last week by the war 
claims board of the war department. 
The statement says the department 
is making the most earnest efforts 
to adjust, pay and discharge, without 
loss of time, contracts and agree- 
ments entered into prior to Nov. 12, 
1918, and which, owing to the: sign- 
ing of the armistice, it was found 
necessary to terminate or reduce. The 
department is anxious to have con- 
tractors file and prove their claims 
as quickly as possible so that all of 
the settlements can be completed. 
All the necessary machinery has 
been set up and is in motion so that 
claims can be received and adjust- 
ments made with a minimum of de- 
lay. Zone or district agencies have 
been organized throughout the coun- 
try at points centrally and conveni- 
ently located and they are handling 
all the various preliminary steps of 


Values of 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
W Actual cancellations of con- 

tracts by the ordnance de- 
partment up to Feb. 27 totaled $185,- 
132,068, recommended cancellations 
totaled $2,941,000,000, and actual can- 
cellations for the week ended on the 
date named totaled $568,124, according 
to figures given out last week by the 
statistics branch, war department. 
The slow rate of concluding formal 
cancellations is declared to be due to 
the need of detailed inventories, care- 
ful review of accounts, and agree- 
ment of contractors and government 
agencies. Most of the balance on 
order has been suspended. 

The value of deliveries of certain 
important items for the week ended 
Feb. 27 was $5,450,000 as compared 
with $5,650,000 for the previous week, 
$10,000,000 for the week before that, 
and $26,000,000 for the week just be- 
fore the armistice. Practically no 
artillery or trench warfare ammuni- 
tion is now being loaded. Of 40 
other items, deliveries of 22 were at 


settlement, while the necessary su- 
pervisory and administrative boards 
with power to confirm settlements 
recommended have been organized 
in Washington. The announcement 
adds: 


“In order to facilitate this work 
it has been necessary to set up a 
comprehensive and highly organized 
service composed of a large number 
of officers and civilians. Men are 
remaining in the service at a sacrifice 
to themselves, and it is desired, in 
justice to them, to return them to 
their normal pursuits as promptly as 
possible. The following order has 
been issued by the assistant secre- 
tary of war, director of munitions: 

“In view of the national impor- 
tance of a speedy adjustment of con- 
tracts for supplies for the war de- 
partment reduced as a result of the 
suspension of hostilities, the grave 
difficulties to be surmounted in the 
proper handling of this matter, and 
the impracticability of securing at 
this time new personnel suited to 
carry on this work, it is directed that" 
instructions should issue to the sup- 
ply bureaus that no discharge or 
resignation of any officer or civilian 
engaged in the work of the settle- 
ment of contracts should be accepted 
until further orders, except with the 


Cancellations 


less than 50 per cent of the pre- 
armistice rate. 

The project for 194-millimeter (7.64- 
inch) guns was abandoned even before 
the armistice, it is stated, because of 
the impossibility of developing the 
required new capacity in time to be 
of use. Two gun forgings previously 
contracted for, however, were de- 
livered by the American Bridge Co., 
early in December and _ sent to 
Watervliet arsenal for machining. No 
carriages have been ordered. The 
recent newspaper report that an order 
had been placed for a gun to super- 
sede the famous 155-millimeter gun, 
it is said, seems to have been based 
on a misconception of the status of 
the work being done at Watervliet. 


Gun Plant Entirely Abandoned 


On Sept. 16, the announcement says, 
the artillery board proposed the 
abandonment of the Neville island 
project which would have cost more 
than $150,000,000 and provided a plant 
surpassing in capacity the Krupp 


approval of the assistant secretary 
of war, director of munitions. No 
such application for approval will be 
entertained unless it sets forth grounds 
for personal hardship of the strongest 
character.’ 


“The organization set up and now 
employed in connection with the set- 
tlement of contracts can only be held 
together with increasing hardship to 
the men engaged in the work, and it 
is important, in justice to the men 
so engaged, and in the interest of an 
effective and equitable handling of 
contract settlements that contractors 
make every effort to submit their 
claims and statements at once, and 
give their best co-operation in this 

“Attention is again invited to the 
fact that all claims made under the 
provisions of the act approved March 
2, 1919, entitled ‘An act to provide 
relief in cases.of contracts connected 
with the prosecution of the war and 


for other purposes,’ must be pre- 
sented before June 30. 
“Full information with regard to 


the preparation and presentation of 
claims can be obtained from the dis- 
trict or zone offices, from the claims 
board in Washington, D. C., of the 
bureau with which the agreement was 
made, or from the war department 
claims board, Washington, of which 
the assistant secretary of war, direc- 
tor of munitions, is president.” 


are Listed 


works in Germany or the Creusot 
plants in France. The urgent demand 
in France for 14-inch guns required 
the concentration of all suitable labor, 
materials, machine tools, etc. on 
existing plants. The guns from 
Neville island would not have been 
ready until 1920. Now that the sign- 
ing of the armistice has led to a de- 
mand for retrenchment, the project 
has been completely abandoned. 
Actual expenditures up to the time 
the armistice was signed exceeded $5,- 
000,000 and outstanding obligations in- 
crease the figure to about $12,000,000. 
Many of the special machine tools, it 
is stated, will be set up at Watervliet 
arsenal, and other material will be 
sold to advantage or applied to other 
uses. For these reasons, the loss due 
to the abandoning the project is 
much less than the total expended. 
Values of ordnance material shown 
in the following table by the statistics 
branch are based on the average unit 
cost of items which are to be com- 
pleted according to ordnance depart- 
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ment plans. An approximate allow- 
ance is made for miscellaneous items 
for which exact figures are not given. 

The entire amounts would not be 
saved if remaining contracts were can- 
celed since part of the cost may 
already have been paid or obligated 
so as to constitute a valid settlement 
claim. 


VALUE BY CLASSES OF ITEMS 


Per cent 
DRG * 0 vcti cakecassiiee $ 48,243,855 30 
Shell machining and forging, 
TUNE, WOR cc cccedececcecs 22,754,918 14 
Explosives, chemicals and load- 
ee! cbeviedocstduaccaeans 43,921,107 28 
Trench warfare material....... 4,749,168 3 


Automatic arms, small arms 
and ammunition .......... 24,050,026 15 
Tanks, tractors and trailers.... 14,929,502 9 


Petal oven passocccscvecece $158,648,576 


“Value at average unit cost” in the 
following table does not represent 
necessarily what would be saved if 
the specified number were not de- 
livered, as part of cost may already 
have been paid, or obligated so as to 
constitute a valid settlement claim. 
Contracts could not be stopped with- 
out excessive cost in some instances 
because contracts contained no can- 
cellation provision, and in other in- 
stances because material in process 


Authorized 


ASHINGTON, March 25.— 
W No agreement having been 
reached as yet between the 
machine tool section of the war de- 
partment and machine tool makers 
and dealers for the sale of surplus 
equipment the former has on hand, 
the ordnance department has been 
authorized to sell stocks at auction 
and through sealed bids in each ord- 
nance district of the United States. 
How extensive this plan of disposing 
of surplus equipment may become 
is a question. Should the machine 
tool section and the manufacturers 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement it 
is possible that the latter may handle 
a part at least of surplus machine 
tools held by the government. It 
also is unknown at this time what 
the surplus may be in view of nego- 
tiations looking to the taking over 
by the ordnance department of large 
quantities of the standardized types 
of machine tools as well as the sug- 
gestion from the navy department 
that it may take machine tools and 
machinery which the war department 
had contracted for for installation 
at the Neville island plant, construc- 
tion of which has been abandoned. 
When the armistice was signed the 
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could be completed more advantage- 
cusly than it could be scrapped. 


Number Value 
Item to be at average 
completed unit cost 


Smokeless powder, art. (Ibs.) 52,1083M $26,051,500 
240-mm howitzers and car- 


GOD so ddkciccs bedewess 396 11,392,928 
Ball cart. cal. 30, M1906.. 141,276M 7,063,800 
G-ton tankS ..,.eeseeeees 392 4,508,000 
10-ton tractors .........+. 628 4,082,000 
155-mm. gun recuperators. 464 3,735,664 
75-mm. gun recuperators, 

EEE |. onbuctepeccasede 1,284 3,210,000 
155-MOM. GUM .ccsccccceee $41 3,114,012 
Grenades, Mk II, defensive 18,416M 2,946,560 
Ammunition boxes ......... 428,186 2,826,028 
8-inch howitzers and car 

GRO Sntbies caceseatics 50 2,350,000 
Light Brownings .......... 22,419 2,168,814 
240-mm. recuperators ...... 426 2,130,000 
Ammonium nitrate (lbs.).... 11,638M 2,094,840 
75-mm. gun H. E. machining 825,701 1,585,346 
2%-ton tractors .......... 450 1,561,950 
20-ton tractors 2 o......++- 216 1,521,720 
oS) ae eee 100 1,500,000 
9.2-inech howitzers and car- 

OR an eda kes Fads eces 20 1,400,000 
4.7-inch gun H. E. machin- 

OF evce deta nedeveseed 243,294 1,381,910 
155-mm. howitzers .H. OE. 

RE oi de deecicctns 134,564 1,330,118 
Browning tripods .......... 15,889 1,302,898 
5-ton tractors .........+5.. 262 1,181,620 
Heavy Brownings .......... 4,281 1,155,870 
Ball cart. cal. 45, MI1911.. 38,004M 1,140,120 
12-inch 8. C. mortar car- 

Caneserdudenesese 74 1,127,020 


to Sell Tools 


war department had on hand a sur- 
plus of 234 new industrial cranes, 
which, with the second hand cranes 
it had, brought the number to 250. 
It now has about 225 cranes on hand, 
and is negotiating with cranemakers 
with regard to their disposal. 


Balks at Commission 


As has been stated previously in 
these columns, the machine tool sec- 
tion has declined the offer made some 
time ago by machine tool manufac- 
turers to sell the surplus stocks on 
a basis of a 25 per cent commission, 
12% per cent for the makers and 
12% per cent for the dealers. It is 
the attitude of the machine tool sec- 
tion that such a commission is alto- 
gether too high when consideration 
is given to the original profits made 
on the equipment by the manufactur- 
ers through orders placed with them 
by the war department. 

About three weeks ago the direc- 
tor of sales of the purchase, storage 
and traffic division, contemplated the 
sale by the Chicago district office 
of some machine tools, authorizing the 
acceptance of all bids which would 
net the government 75 per cent or 
more of the invoice cost of the tools, 
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GE. cvecdndeoboaussive 73 1,111,790 
Ball cart. cal. 30, A.P..... 12,135M 970,800 
75-mm. gun carriages, M1916 111 933,621 
155-mm. gun carriages...... 41 719,796 
8-inch A. A. gun auto- 

trailer carriages ......... 108 575,100 
75-mm. gun shrapnel machin- 

Oe cccsebkeeesentebwee 205,547 569,365 


Status of Caterpillar Contracts 


All 5-ton and 10-ton tractors now in 
France are reported in use and spare 
parts and tops are being shipped over- 
seas in quantities. Experimental work 
on the 2%-ton tractor is being con- 
ducted to render it thoroughly suit- 
able for the motorization of 75-milli- 
meter gun regiments. The total num- 
ber of tractors which have been de- 
livered or will be delivered on present 
contracts in the United States is as 
follows: Two and one-half-ton, 1000; 
5-ton, 4000; 10-ton, 2800; 15-ton, 267; 
20-ton, 400. Tanks: Three-ton, 15; 
6-ton, 950; 30-ton, 100. 


STATUS OF CONTRACTS OUTSTANDING NOV. 11 
Canceled Delivered 


Tractors or ordered Nov. 11- Remaining 

suspended Feb. 27 Feb. 27 

30-ton (tank)....... 2850 0 100 
SURGE ctebeadeese 5079 45 450 
6-ton (tank)....... 3490 436 392 
DE i ss cen ceeacds 7150 2269 262 
BRI ..o c cwebngeckes 765 59 216 
SPTD . .candnndcataks 3823 793 628 


at Auction 


and it was stated that approximately 
an average of 87% per cent of the 
value of the tools would have been 
received by the government through 
this action. Just previous to the time 
of the authorization, however, it de- 
veloped that another government de- 
partment desired practically all the 
tools that had been advertised, and 
consequently no sales were made. But 
if the government department referred 
to modifies its decision to take the 
tools in question, it is stated that 
the sales will be made as outlined. 

Tool builders have informed the 
machine tool section that they do 
not desire to purchase any second 
hand machinery unless it is practical- 
ly new and even then at a consider- 
able reduction from the present list 
prices. It also was said that but 
few of them would consider the pur- 
chase of new machines. Sales at auc- 
tion will be consummated only when 
the government would net a large 
percentage of the original cost. In 
other cases the machine tools would 
be appraised and sold at approximiate- 
ly the appraised cost. 

The original agreement with rep- 
resentatives of the National Machine 
Tool Builders and Dealers associa- 
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tion provided for the sale of the ma- 
chine tools on the 50-50 basis. It 
is understood that the association has 
fot yet definitely announced its posi- 
tion on this proposal. 


Can Pay Ordinary Expenses 


The director of sales is of the opin- 
ion that he can authorize payments 
of all legitimate expenses connected 
with the sale of the tools, including 
vendor’s overhead expenses, crating 
and delivery to railroad, etc. but 
could not agree to the payment of 
additional commissions sought. It was 
stipulated in the proposed contract 
that the contract price to be paid by 
the manufacturer to the United States 
for the machine tools should be the 
market price of such tools; that is, 
the actual price at which machine 
tools owned or controlled by the 
manufacturer are sold or offered for 
sale. The price would be fixed on 
the first day of each month for all 
sales during the preceding month. 
From the price thus fixed would be 
deducted freight, storage, cartage or 
drayage, expenses of boxing and pack- 
ing, alteration or repair, and 2% per 
cent, to cover overhead costs, of the 
market price. It was proposed in 
this draft that the manufacturer should 
dispose of all machine tools listed 
on acceptable inventories on or be- 
fore June 1, 1920. 


Allies Plan Purchasing 
Pool in This Country 


Washington, March 25.—Establish- 
ment of a pool in this country by 
Great Britain and France, with lim- 
ited co-operation by Italy, is looked 
upon here as indicative of preliminary 
plans by those countries in connec- 
tion with reconstruction work. The 
pool is for the purpose of securing 
raw materials here and perhaps con- 
siderable machinery such as is not 
obtainable in the countries partici- 
pating in the pool. It naturally will 
be their policy not to import from 
the United States any semifinished 
or finished products which they can 
produce themselves su that as a 
factor in the iron and steel indus- 
try, the pool is not considered to 
be immediately important to pro- 
ducers. It was stated that so-called 
basic materials will be obtained in 
this country, along with some machin- 
ery, but it does not indicate at this 
time an opening of the European 
markets to any great extent for 
manufacturers of the United States. 
One exception may relate to pig 
iron, tonnages of which foreign in- 
terests have inquired for more or 
less definitely, 
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A distinct advantage, however, for 
the United States is seen in the 
policy of the allies, who of neces- 
sity will have to curtail their com- 
petition in foreign fields to, take care 
of their domestic requirements. It 
also is pointed out that dependence 
of the allies upon this country for 
raw materials may call for consider- 
able American capital to do _ the 
financing. 

America has more surplus gold 
than any other country, officials say, 
and can relieve the European scarcity 
by taking industrial bonds at a profit- 
able rate of interest or government 
bonds at a lower rate, in either case 
contributing to a revival of business 
which would mean greater value for 
the millions of foreign securities now 
held in the United States. 


Reports on Distribution of 
Army Supplies 


Washington, March 25.—The dis- 
tribution of purchases of army. sup- 
plies amounting to $1,329,046,485 from 
July 1, 1918, to Dec. 31, 1918, for the 
various states and the District of 
Columbia is shown by a table com- 
piled by the purchase records branch 
of the war department. The amount 
given includes only disbursements of 
the office of the director of purchase 
and storage and excludes much tech- 
nical material purchased for the ord- 
nance department, construction divi- 
sion, bureau of aircraft production 
and other bureaus. The _ eastern 
branch of the central states furnished 
a greater amount than any other 
group, its total being $490,073,078 or 
36.9 per cent. Illinois, one of the 
states of this branch, furnished the 
greatest total of any state, its amount 
being $264,641,209. 


Superior Board of Federal 


Sales Control Formed 

Washington, March 25.—A superior 
board of sales control has been 
constituted in the sales branch of the 
purchase, storage and traffic division of 
the war department, and will consist of 
the director of sales or his assistant, 
as chairman, and the chief sales officer 
of each sales organization under the va- 
rious bureaus of the department. The 
supply circular making this announce- 
ment says it shall be the duty of the 
board to consider and recommend to the 
director of sales such questions as may 
be referred to it by him, and also to 
discuss the various policies and prin- 
ciples covering the sales of surplus war 
materials, so that the policies and prin- 
ciples shall be thoroughly understood by 
all concerned, A local board of sales 
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central will be organized in each of the 
supply bureaus and departments to ex- 
amine sales made within that bureau or 
department and to see that such sales 
are handled in accordance with the 
principles and methods established by 
the director of sales and that proper 
prices are received for articles sold. 

Under the supervision of the director 
of sales there may be created special 
material boards, which will consist of 
the head of a special material section in 
the office of the director of sales and 
the representative handling the specific 
material in the sales organization of each 
supply bureau. 

In another circular issued by the pur- 
chase, storage and traffic division it is 
announced that the engineering and 
standardization branch will establish and 
maintain an exhibit of standard equip- 
ment and supplies. 


War Department’s Surplus 
Material Falling Off 


Washington, March 25.—Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of all building 
materials owned by the war department 
is held by the construction division of 
the army, according to an announce- 
ment by the department. An inventory 
of surplus building materials as of Dec. 
31 showed that their value was $12,000,- 
000. In addition there were small tools, 
construction equipment, etc., amounting 
to $3,500,000. 

Large quantities of the material have 
been consumed inside the war depart- 
ment, the construction division having 
made since Jan. 1 approximately 2000 
transfers of surplus materials from one 
project or another. As a result of these 
transfers and several hundred thousand 
dollars in sales, the inventory of build- 
ing materials held by the construction 
division March 1 amounted to a little 
more than $7,500,000 and the surplus 
stock of construction equipment, small 
tools, etc. had decreased to about 
$2,000,000. The transfers to projects in 
progress are continuing at such a rate 
that sales have been discontinued at 
many points and the amount of build- 
ing materials that actually will be sold 
will run to an unusually small amount. 


Issue Booklet on Ore 


An attractive booklet has been issued 
by the Tod-Sta nbaugh Co., Cleveland, 
giving the complete analyses of the iron 
ores offered by the company for 1919. 
The ores and their contents of metallic 
iron are stated as follows: Biwabik, 55 
per cent; Crown, 52; Morton, 50.46, all 
of these being bessemer ores; Crawford, 
51.50; Lambert, 51.50; Norwood, com- 
bined iron and manganese, 51.35; Severn, 
51.50; Shilling, 51.50; Pennington, 51.50; 
Zimmerman, 51.50, nonbessemer ores, 
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Exchange Situation May Govern Exports 


HE withdrawal of the “pegs” 

: from the foreign exchange mar- 

ket by the French, English and 
Italian governments last week and the 
resulting precipitate decline of the 
market for francs, pound sterling and 
lire, is of direct and vital interest to 
the iron and steel industry, because 
of the influence the development is 
certain to have upon European pur- 
chasing in this country. While the 
movement doubtless reflects, in some 
degree, the weakened financial position 
of the allies, especially Italy and 
France, due to the staggering burden 
of war debt under which they are 
struggling, it also reflects in a much 
larger measure the deliberate de- 
termination on the part of the three 
countries to curtail imports from the 
United States. In fact the concerted 
action is only a part of, and dove-tails 
perfectly with, plans with this end in 
view already mapped out by the gov- 
ernments in question. 

The purposes of such a course are 
numerous, chief of which may be 
mentioned the desire of the govern- 
ments to protect and incubate their 
home industries back into peacetime 
health and vigor; and their desire to 
prevent their already heavy debt in 
this country from piling up still fur- 
ther through continued borrowing and 
purchases here augmenting the 
enormous balance of trade against 
them. 


Dollar Credits at Premium 


How letting the foreign exchange 
market shift for itself will bring about 
the desired results of discouraging 
purchases in America by European 
buyers, is easy of comprehension even 
by the laymen unversed in the 
mysteries of international finance. At 
present the average discount in New 
York on sterling is 5 per cent, on 
francs, 10 per cent, and on lire from 
25 to 40 per cent, although these are 
subject to violent fluctuations from 
day to day. This means that a Lon- 
don buyer of American goods must 
pay a 5 per cent premium for dollar 
credits with which to liquidate his 
purchase or in other words add 5 per 


cent to the purchasing price as quoted 
by the American seller. The Paris 
buyer would have to add 10 per cent 
and the Italian probably 25 per cent. 

In normal times exchange fluctuates 
within the comparatively narrow limits 
of what are termed “gold points.” 
When the exchange market goes to a 
certain high peak any quotation over 
which would make it cheaper to ex- 
port gold to settle balances it has 
reached the high “gold point,” and 
when it reacts to the opposite extreme, 
beyond which it would be more ad- 
vantageous to import gold, it is said 
to have dipped to the low “gold 
point.” The high “gold point” for 
sterling in normal times is around 
$4.90 while the low point is $4.80. Par 
for sterling is $4.8654. 

During the war gold. was not 
shipped to cover international balances 
because the excessive marine risks 
made the cost of such movement pro- 
hibitive. Now, however, since sterling 
is being quoted at around $4.60, or 20 
cents below the low “gold point” of 
normal times, the importation of gold 
into this country might reasonably be 
expected until such time as England 
is able to equalize the balance of 
trade through large exports of goods 
to America. However it is not likely 
that gold will be sent because of the 
determination of most countries to 
cling to such of the metal as they 
possess, nor does this country want 
more gold, having it in such quantities 
that many economists claim it is 
partly responsible for the prevailing 
high price level. 

Of almost equal significance with 
the removal of the exchange props is 
the news that England arid France 
have formed a pool for purchasing 
in the United States such commodities 
as they will need for reconstruction 
purposes. This means that the gov- 
ernments will buy food and _ indis- 
pensable raw material here. This 
operation can be consummated with- 
out loss to the governments since the 
United States treasury is authorized 
to extend further credits to the allies 
up to $1,000,000,000. Private buying 
in France and England, as well as in 


Belgium and Italy will be penalized, 
however, each of the countries believ- 
ing that no buying beyond what is 
imperative should be done outside of 
its respective borders. France is said 
to be opposed to the importation of 
machinery and material necessary for 
the speedy rehabilitation of its in- 
dustries, because the heavy buying 
this would entail would build up the 
adverse trade balance, resulting in a 
discount of francs of possibly 50 per 
cent in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. This would mean that French 
manufacturers who had to pay such a 
premium on purchases made abroad 
would be. unable to compete with 
foreign competitors when the produc- 
tion stage. was reached. Italy is also 
using every means to restrict im- 
portations, while English import re- 
strictions are being given added force 
by the increase in shipping rates, as, 
for instance, the $10 rise in the rate 
for pig iron from America to England. 
France has proposed that the raw ma- 
terials she needs be pooled among the 
allies at fixed prices; that the allies’ 
rates of exchange be internationalized 
—that is fixed at a stabilized rate; and 
that the war debts of the allies be 
pooled and guaranteed by the league 
of nations. All of these measures, 
which are being urged at the peace 
conference, have met with opposition 
from Americans and the British be- 
cause they amount to the artificial 
support of French credit. 


Europe Won't Take Finished Goods 


How does all this touch the iron 
and steel exporter? It means that 
sales of finished goods in Europe are 
hardly to be expected on a large 
scale, and that producers may be 
forced to turn to other markets in 
other parts of the world. The trend 
may already be seen in the record of 
seven months’ exports, ending Jan. 31, 
which includes but two months and 
one-half of peace, when America sent 
abroad $107,788,000 more raw manu- 
facturing material than in the corre- 
sponding period one year before, while 
finished goods, exclusive of food, fell 
away $271,417,000 in value. 
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Not only does America’s huge favor- 
able balance of trade constitute a 
factor in creating a premium on dollar 
credits but her tremendous creditor 
position with millions due her an- 
nually is another vital consideration. 
Since Europe cannot send gold nor 
goods at present the only way to over- 
come the adverse exchange situation 
is the absorption of foreign securities 
by American investors, international 
bankers contend. This means-the ex- 
tension of long term credits to foreign 
nations by private interests instead of 
the government as was true during 
the war. Foreign exchange experts 
confidently believe that England will 
give support to the market eventually, 
give support to the market eventually. 


Bethlehem War Expansion 


is Spectacular 


Spectacular is the one word which 
adequately describes the remarkable 
expansion of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., incident to its important part 
in the world war, as disclosed by the 
company’s annual report. During the 
period of America’s participation in 
the war the company made property 
extensions at a cost of $102,500,000, 
or approximately an 80 per cent addi- 
tion to the property account as it 
stood at the beginning of 1917. Dur- 
ing the same period the average 
number of employes increased from 
47,013 to 93,964 or approximately 100 
per cent, while the increase in the 
annual payroll was from $51,499,773 
in 1916 to $167,118,484 in 1918, or 
about 224 per cent. The average 
annual wage of a man expanded from 
$888 in 1913 to $1779 in 1918. This 
illustrates what a tremendous factor 
high wages represent in the present 
production cost of steel. 

The statement, in the report, by 
Chairman C. M. Schwab and President 
E. G. Grace, reveals the amazing war 
production record of the company. 
According to this statement Bethle- 
hem, during the period of the Euro- 
pean war, supplied the United States 
and the allies with 60 per cent of the 
entire output of the country’s output 
of finished guns, 65 per cent of gun 
forgings and 40 per cent of the com- 
plete ammunition. How the com- 
pany’s income percentage fell off after 
America entered the conflict is shown 
by the 1918 record of 3.55 per cent 
of gross earnings as compared with 
9.14 per cent in 1917 and 20.16 per 
cent in 1916. The company is pre- 
pared to meet all drastic peace ad- 
justments, having charged against 


earnings in 1918 the sum of $31,510,- 
366 for depreciation, amortization and 
depletion against $17,911,640 in 1917 
and a total of $63,772,791 since 1916. 
The company’s net working capital as 
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of Dec. 31 was $80,145,493. The com- 
parative income account follows: 














1918 1917 

Deteh BP cicccecdcces $57,188,769 $53,979,360 
Interest subsidiary bonds, 

— a err 9,748,013 8,746,782 
Depreciation, ete. ...... $1,510,366 17,911,841 

GRR ics cece $15,930,390 $27,320,737 
BONES ont cccccsvecce 9,386,160 8,177,320 

ee ee re $ 6,544,230 $19,143,417 
Previous surplus ........ 11,013,614 9,370,198 

Total surplus ........ $17,557,844 $28,513,615 
Appropriationst ......... 7,500,000 17,500,000 

Profit and loss surplus.. $10,057,844 $11,013,615 

*Total net earnings from operations of the cor- 


poration and subsidiaries after deducting taxes and 
expenditures for ordinary and emraordinary repairs 
and maintenance. 

tAppropriated for and invested in additions to 
property and working capital. 


Extols the Principles of 
the Fabricated Ship 


The principles of fabricated ships 
for quantity production have been 
proven practical and are applicable for 
peace times as well as for war, in the 
opinion of President Charles A. Stone, 
of the American International Corp. 
Moreover, declared President Stone, 
in his annual statement to $&tock- 
holders, the new methods will be of 
great importance in reducing the cost 
of shipbuilding in the United States 
in the future. Although immediately 
after the signing of the armistice the 
Hog Island plant suffered from diffi- 
culty in obtaining labor as a result 
of which production was curtailed, it 
now is approaching a desirable speed, 
the report says. The company earned, 
during the year, $3,716,379 as com- 
pared with $3,746,122 in 1917. Dis- 
cussing the foreign trade operations 
of the company President Stone says 
sales in the machinery export depart- 
ment have proven satisfactory and that 
a foundation has been laid for future 
operations. The scope of the export 
companies controlled by the corpora- 
tion has been extended to China and 
Japan by the acquisition of Horne 
Co., Ltd., Tokio, giving a chain of 
extremely important connections in 
the Orient and the organization of 
the Allied Machinery Co. d'Italia 
strengthens the affiliations which had 
been formed in Europe. Agents have 
been sent to many countries of the 
world and the Allied Machinery Co. 
of America, through its selling sub- 
sidiaries operates 28 branches in 11 
countries. 


Labor Chief Factor 


One of the most important factors 
in the general situation is the labor 
problem, says President L. R. Lemoine, 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
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& Foundry Co., in his annual state- 
ment to stockholders. While many of 
the company’s employes proved them- 
selves worthy during the war period, 
others, of the transient class, resorted 
to profiteering, he charges. However, 
through high wages and fair treat- 
ment, he says, the company is en- 
deavoring to promote the interests of 
its employes and of itself as _ well. 
The company’s annual report shows 
a surplus after charges and taxes of 
$1,109,037 as compared with a surplus 
of $1,324,140 in 1917. The company 
had a net working capital of $5,140,- 
484 as of Dec. 31 as against $3,906,803 
one year before. President Lemoine 
holds that intelligent labor is seeking 
to increase rather than to limit out- 
put. In this connection he says: 
“Labor is beginning to appreciate 
that the law of supply and demand 
affects it, as well as the value of 
things produced and exchanged. As 
more normal conditions return there 
will obtain lower values in things 
produced and wages earned, and on 
these lower levels labor well em- 
ployed will find it is relatively better 
off than, per contra it is on the pres- 
ent high wage levels with few jobs. 
Your managers are trying to help 
your employes appreciate the value 
of honest effort; to prove to them 
the value of vigor, vim and vision; 
that their personal equation and initia- 
tive count; and that in a sense they 








are partners in a going concern in 
which service will be fairly com- 
pensated.” 
The comparative income account 
follows: 
1918 1917 

TR GRIER ccccccccescs *$1,541,581 $1,820,744 
Clee TOME ccccscccess 59,004 42,351 
Total income .......+.: $1,600,585 $1,863,005 
Depreciation reserve ...... 405,907 403,640 
BOSS ~ ccc veccccscceese 85,641 117,314 
PE: .. saboacesoecesee $1,109,037 $1,324,140 
*After maintenance, taxes, adjustment of invent- 
orles, ete. 

Brake Shoe Earns Less 
Because the percentage of profit 


received from American government 
contracts during 1918 was lower than 
that from foreign governments in 
1917, the earnings of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. for last 
year decreased, the company’s an- 
nual report shows. The report covers 
15 months, owing to the change in 
the company’s fiscal year to corre- 
spond with the calendar year and the 
net income for those 15 months 
amounted to only $2,294,544 as 
against $3,232,242 earned for the 12 
months preceding. The British work 
was done at flat price per piece, the 
company assuming all the risk, while 
the work done for the United States, 
President William G. Pierce says, was 
carried on under contracts which for 
the most part provided reimburse- 
ment for cost and a small fixed profit. 





So 
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Inactivity Rules in Tool Markets 


Drop in Iron and Steel Prices is Expected to Help Stabilize the Market—Rail- 
roads May be Out as Buyers Soon—Many Construction 
Jobs Reported Being Planned 


ITTLE business has been done in the machine 
rr tool market during the past week, due to the un- 

flinching refusal of many manufacturers to buy 
necessary equipment, until prices are lowered. But 
despite the “deadness” of the market, business as a 
rule has been about as normal as during the past 
few weeks, inquiries for a small amount of tools being 
received in almost every section of the country. With 
the ‘announced drop in the prices of iron and steel, 
many dealers in the east feel that a long step has 
been taken toward the stabilization of the machine 
tool market and general industrial readjustment 
scheme. 

One of the results expected as the result of the drop 
in iron and steel prices, is the lowering of the prices 
of equipment, but many dealers, especially in the east, 
feel that this drop will hardly be of a marked variety, 
unless the price of labor is materially reduced. 
Dealers in the Pittsburgh district are expectant of 
heavy business shortly, due to the cut in prices, as 
they point out, building materials will now take a de- 


cided drop, and many industrial construction jobs 


which have been held in abeyance will be taken up in 
earnest. This will mean a demand for machinery. 
Another favorable indication of future business, as 


regarded in the Pittsburgh district, is the news that 
the war department has paid over to the railroad ad- 
ministration $100,000,000 in payment of a debt. It is 
figured this money will be utilized to pay outstanding 
debts of the administration, thus entitling the roads to 
fresh credits. It also is felt some way will be devised 
whereby the railroads will be financed for their ma- 
chinery needs, which are known to be extensive. 
Throughout the middle west little activity has been 
shown, although dealers also are in an expectant mood. 
Several industrial building operations are reported. 
Throughout the Cleveland district, little activity has 
been shown, although a number of inquiries have been 
received. Many industrial construction jobs are being 
contemplated in this district, but manufacturers are 
slow in taking action, preferring to wait until prices 
are lowered before they go ahead with operations. 
As a whole, although the market has been inactive, 
better prospects are appearing. With the gradual 
settling of industry to normal production, and the 
readjustment of governmental tangles concerning the 
railroads, a much better machine tool business it is 
believed can be looked forward to. In Canada manu- 
facturers have shown a desire to get on a production 
basis and several companies have issued small lists. 


Steel Cut May Hasten Tool Reduction 


W hehitee ra de quiet conditions prevail in the machine 
tool market at Chicago, a reflection of the gen- 
eral conditions in the iron and steel trade. Inquiry 
for tools even singly or in small lots has fallen off 
markedly since the first of the month and there seems 
to be a tendency to wait in the hope that lower prices 
will come out. Although most selling is being done 
with full protection against decline until the middle 
of the year, this does not seem sufficient and except 
in cases where immediate delivery is desired, buyers 
prefer to wait. Selling of equipment of the Stenotype 
Co., at Indianapolis, has been going on this week and 
prices have ranged from 72 to 78 per cent of the cost 
of similar new tools. This indicates the need of 
equipment on the part of manufacturers and this range 
of prices is higher than had been thought possible. 
The total involved in this sale is close to $1,000,000. 
Railroad purchasing agents are still waiting impatiently 
for approval of their buying plans and are ready to come 
into the market for much equipment as soon as they 
have permission. The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. will 


build a plant at Waukegan, Ill, at a cost of $3,000,000. 
The American Blower Co., Detroit, will build a large 
plant, the foundry unit to be the first portion under- 


taken. 
The Eddy Paper Co., of White Pigeon, 


Lakomsky Bros., Detroit, will build a foundry. 
Mich., are 


preparing to build a large paper mill at Three Rivers, 
Mich. Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., will build a 
machine shop and office building. Ypsilanti, Mich., will 
make improvements to its waterworks system, in- 
cluding pumps and electrical auxiliaries. The Harley 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, will build a 2-story 
addition, completing its plant. 


Steel Reduction May Help Lower Tool Prices 


CTION taken last week by the iron and steel in- 
dustry in stabilizing prices has improved sentiment 
in the eastern machine tool market. It is believed that 
an important step has been taken in the general scheme 
of readjustment which will hasten the time when trading 
in machine tools will be of much better character. One 
direct result of last week’s conference in Washington is 
expected to be seen in lower prices for equipment. With 
a key industry having taken this step, ft is thought 
that the way has been made much easier for concerted 
action by machine tool builders in establishing lower 
levels and almost simultaneously with meeting in Wash- 
ington recently, the report became current in the east 
that machinery manufacturers were going to meet in 
Cincinnati in the near future to discuss this question. 
Whether or not there is little if any connection, is not 
clear, It has been generally believed for some time that 
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Below is shown one of our ingot-heating teams. The 
ingot is carried to the furnace by a large crane, then 
lowered to a position before the door. Here the men 
take charge of it and shove it far into the furnace 
where it is left until in the proper condition for rolling. 






Every step in the production of Ludlum High Grade 
Tool Steels is alertly watched—for we insist on keeping 
our product up to standard—‘‘Consistently Uniform’’. 








We would like to explain to you why the majority of 







Yuma = large users and twist drill and milling cutter manu- 
Chrome Magnet Steel facturers in America are using Ludlum Steels. Ask us. 
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Ludlum Steel Company 
General Office and Works 
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an adjustment was not far off; in fact, several manufac- 
turers who have made guarantees against declines in 
prices, did so only by making them effective to April 1. 
There also has been a gradual weakening im prices in 
recent weeks, and during the past few days, in addition 
to other declines noted from time to time, a reduction 
of 10 per cent has gone into effect on a representative 
line of grinders. 

While a general downward revision in prices of 
machine tools may materialize in the near future, no 
marked reduction is anticipated. There are no indica- 
tions of an immediate lowering in wages, and manu- 
facturers, it is understood, still have much high-priced 
stock to dispose of. Of course,.raw material, as a result 


of last week’s adjustment in iron and steel prices, will be - 


somewhat cheaper in the future, but it is thought that 
as long as wages are fairly well maintained, production 
costs cannot be materially reduced. 

A reactionary factor in the market was the rather 
definite assurance that last week practically all rail- 
road improvements and betterments would be indefinitely 
postponed, This was made fairly plain in instructions 
issued to regional directors by the railroad adminis- 
tration. It was declared that the railroad improvement 
program planned by the government for this year, partly 
as a means of employing many laborers during the re- 
adjustment period, probably would not be carried out. 
The program which had been outlined called for an ex- 
penditure of more than $500,000,000. In any event it is 
expected now little will be done until congress again 
convenes, 

Trading in the east remains of small volume. Domes- 
tic demand is light and scattered, and export trading, 
with the exception of some additional buying by the 
French high commission, New York City, is virtually nil. 
The Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass., has issued 
a tentative inquiry for punches, shears and bending 
rolls, there being eight or 10 machines in all, and the 
taltimore Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., New- 
port News, Va., are understood to be buying a few 
machines of this description. 

In regard to additional equipment for the Watertown 
arsenal, it is reported that a number of tools ordered 
for Neville island will be transferred to the Massachusetts 
plant. The Symington Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has recently disposed of more than 125 machine tools 
used in shellmaking to a New York dealer. While the 
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H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is offering a 
large list of new and used equipment for resale, it is 
understood that the company is keeping more than 
50 per cent of its recently purchased equipment for an 
addition now contemplated, for increasing its auto- 
mobile production. The tools, it is reported, were bought 
from the government at about 60 per cent of the 
original cost. The federal board for vocational edu- 
cation, division of rehabilitation, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, has withdrawn its recent inquiry for ap- 
proximately 25 machine tools for a vocational school in 
Newark, N. J. The tools will be furnished by the 
government. 

Included in the few recent purchases of electric cranes 
is one 25-ton traveler for the Russian mission of ways 
and of communication, Woolworth building, New York 
City. The order was placed with Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger. The Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. is 
understood to have received a contract for several electric 
hoists from the Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The International Shipbuilding Co. is inquiring for a 5- 
ton handpower crane for Hog island. Augustin Fuller 
& Co., 25 Beaver street, New York City, are inquiring 
for a 20-ton electric crane for Cuba, and the United 
States Lighthouse service is in the market for 10-ton 
traveler, with 28-foot span, for Tompkinsville, Staten 
island, N. Y. The Marks Construction Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been awarded a contract for the construction 
of a $750,000 pier in that city. 


Dealers Expectant in Pittsburgh District 


OPEFULLY expectant is the present attitude of the 

Pittsburgh machinery and tool trade. Now that 
steel prices have been reduced and since with the 
cut comes the announcement that the new quotations 
are as low as they will be for the remainder of the 
year, it is expected that a good many projects that 
will call for new equipment will soon go forward and 
that some of the recent requests for approximate prices 
will materialize into actual sales. Also regarded as a 
favorable indication of future business is the news that 
the war department has paid over to the railroad admin- 
istration the sum of $100,000,000 in payment of the debt 
of the former to the latter. It is figured these funds 
will go a considerable way in liquidating the debts 
of the railroads and being clear of obligations they 
will be entitled to fresh credits. Belief that some action 
will be taken to provide the railroads with sufficient funds 





the report of the engineering committee enumerates 

the enginecring products previously imported which 
British manufacturers are in a position to make now 
that the war has given them experience in multiple 
production. 


{’ issued by the British ministry of reconstruction, 


The government insists on carrying out the pledge to 
restore trade union customs, thus interfering with the 
calculations of manufacturers who hoped io set up new 
industries which would use about 30 per cent skilled 
engineers and the balance unskilled. Emphasis is laid 
on the need to overcome the prejudices of British 
workers against standardizing methods. 


Detailed reports are made on 16 fields of engineering 
in which England might be able to meet the foreign 
competition. A subcommittee of manufacturers exan'- 
ined all the opportunities in each group and compiled 





England’s Manufacturers Urged to Produce Own Tools 


brief reports. The report on machine tools and small 
equipment, presents a list of tools not made in sufficient 
numbers in England and the committee suggests that 
British manufacturers make their own precision grinding 
machines and cease to go to America for razor-grinding 
machines or to America and Germany for drilling and 
boring machines. Abrasive wheels, chuck drills and 
lathes and other tools are discussed in the reports and 
in each case the subcommittee indicates what hope 
there is of meeting the home demand by home bro- 
duction. 

The tools subcommittee suggests that tne government 
prevent foreign competition from hampering the produc- 
tion of the new tools here, and similar recommendaticns 
probably will be found in the reports of other subcom- 
mittees. These subcommittees drew on the experience of 
at least 150 leading manufacturers in the engineering 
trades. 
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ROLLING MILL JIM 
IN PEACE 





Say Fellows: 


I’m agin this Bolshe- 
viki, it stands for dissat- 
isfaction and I believe 
in knowin’ a good thing 
when I got it. 














We've got a good Gov- 
ernment and for that 
reason I’m for it, that’s the same reason I’m 
so strong for those Hubbard Rolls. They’re 
good! 





So Long, 


foley Milf ffm — 


Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “Minds of Tron and Sjeel rolls and Steel Castings. 
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to at least start on the program of improvements and 
extensions, too, generates cheerfulness among machine 
tool sellers. Actual business lately has been light for 
the reason that everyone has been waiting on the results 
of the Washington price conference. 


Little Business in Cleveland Market 


NCERTAINTY. continues to exist among machine 

tool and machinery dealers in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. Just what effect the drop in iron and steel prices 
would have on the machine tool market is a debatable 
question in their minds and no one would undertake 
to make a prediction. No lists of any consequence 
have appeared during the week although dealers have 
received inquiries for a number of tools from manu- 
facturers outside the district. Many dealers are of the 
impression the market may spring a surprise shortly 
due to the gradual settling of industry into normal 
production. Publishing of railroad lists is expected 
shortly as the result of a number of reports concern- 
ing equipment needs of the various lines. 

New machinery dealers are not worried over the lists 
published by the government of used machinery, as 
they feel little bidding will be done on these tools, if 
for no other reason than the endless amount of red 
tape which is involved. The settlement of the informal 
war contracts, some dealers think, would help a great 
deal in bracing the market, which for some weeks past 
has shown a decided tendency to hold back. 

A few manufacturers in the district are inquiring for 
tools, but these have not been in any large quantity. 
Those companies issuing the inquiries have not shown 
any tendency to close until they mark out the best 
bargains possible. The automobile and tractor indus- 
tries are the only interests actively inquiring. The 
Cleveland Automobile Co., a recent Ohio incorporation, 
has taken out a permit to erect a plant—4-story, 82x 601 
feet—and is expected shortly to be in the market for 


more equipment. The Arco Co, is still inquiring for 


a lathe and a planer. One Cleveland dealer has an in- 


quiry from the Colcord-Wright Co., St. Louis, asking for 
a plain grinder 10 x 20 to 30-inch and an 8-spindle 
drill for cast iron up to §%-inch. The Craig Tractor 
Co., Cleveland, has issued an inquiry for a lathe, 14 
x 6, and is expected to be in the market for more 
equipment. The Home Specialty Co., Cleveland, has 
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been inquiring for a small amount of equipment. The 
Sterling Spring Co., Cleveland, is building a plant addi- 
tion. The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., has purchased 
additional equipment, including a cupola for a plant 
addition. The John W. McMurray Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
is inquiring for a compressor of from 62 to 100 cubic 
feet per minute capacity. The Bridgeport Machine Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is also inquiring in the Cleveland 
market for a small amount of equipment, including 
shapers, planers and boring mills. 

An enlargement of the plant of the Ideal Metal Co., 
Cincinnati, will be undertaken shortly the company 
having increased its capital for this purpose. New brass 
furnaces and other equipment .will be installed. The 
Flower Mfg. Co., Mariposa street, Fresno, Cal., which 
was recently incorporated, states it is having dies, tools 
and jigs made for the manufacture of automobile special- 
ties. It plans to erect a new plant in the near future. 
Word has been received by Cleveland dealers to the 
effect the Berlin Foundry & Machine Co., Berlin, N. H., 
is planning to install a Bickford boring and turning 
mill with two swivel heads and also a 16 x 6 Monarch 
engine lathe, equipped with quick change gears. More 
equipment will be needed by this company shortly, as it 
now is taking bids for an addition to its foundry building. 


The Lake Erie Welding & Spring Co., Erie, Pa., plans 
to erect a new plant, 30 x 100 feet, which will be 
equipped with an overhead traveling crane, 5-ton capacity. 
The company is still inquiring for machinery, including 
a 600-ampere arc welder and a 5-ton hoist. The Canton 
Rim Co., Canton, O., recently was incorporated to manu- 
facture automobile rims, etc., and plans to erect a plant 
within the near future, it having already purchased a 
site. The Fostoria Screw Co., Fostoria, O., is reported 
planning to build. The Refiex Ignition Co., Cleveland, 
which has been in the market for equipment for the 
past few weeks, has let a contract for the erection of a 
new plant. The Dayton Steel Foundry, Dayton, O., is 
reported planning to install an acetlyene gas plant. 

Nothing definite as yet has been made known con- 
cerning the plans of the Walker Motor Co., Cleveland, 
which plans to erect a plant for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts. Considerable industrial construction jobs 
have been reported in the district but little has really 
been undertaken, manufacturers deferring erection until 
building materials, etc., take a much larger drop. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories | 


BERLIN, N. H.—The Berlin Foundry & Machine 
Co. is taking bids for a new foundry. The company 
also is installing a boring and turning mill and an 
engine lathe. 

BOSTON.—The American Gas Products Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by 8. R. Knight, 
Philip N. Pike, Lexington, Mass., and George Q. 
Hill, Brookline, Mass. 

BOSTON.—The Harrington Tool Corp. has oeen 
incorporated with $150,000 capital by Albert H. lar- 


rington, Cambridge, Mass.; Leo I. Bruce, Homer Mor- 
rison, Newtonville, Mass.; Charles M. Lund and 
K. A. Muldoon. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—Crockér, Burbank & Co., Inc., 
contemplate building an addition to its mill No. 5 
for a machine shop. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The plant of the United 
Electric Light Co. recently was damaged by fire. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Standard Lighting & 
Heating Co., Inc., has been incorporated to make 


heating and lighting devices with $50,000 capital. 
Arthur G. Taylor, Max Heyman, Frederick H. Dumble- 
ton and Ralph H. Benson are the incorporators. 

TAUNTON, MASS.—The Bostock & Inman Electris 
Co. has been incorporated to do electrical engineering 
with $25,000 capital by Fred J. Bostock, Gilbert H. 
Inman and Leland D. Wood. 

WOBURN, MASS.—The Walker-Johnson Truck Co. 
has been incorporated to make motor vehicles with 
$500,000 capital, by W. J. Walker, Danvers, Mass.; 
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FARRELL: CHEEK 


STEEL 
CASTINGS 


( Pt 


What Is “Quality” 
In Steel Castings? 


As Farrell-Cheek interpret it, it implies (1) castings 
that are absolutely accurate in form. (2) castings 
that are made from the exact type of metal needed for 
their particular purpose. (3) castings that are free 
from scabs, sand surface defects, shrinks and hot 
cracks. (4) castings that save machinery time, and 


























(5) CASTINGS THAT ARE CONSISTENTLY 
UNIFORM IN EVERYTHING 
THAT PRODUCES “QUALITY” 









This conception of a quality product and the 
conscientious adherence to the high standards it 
necessitates, have placed Farrell-Cheek Steel Castings 
in the unique position they occupy, and have earned 
for their creators the title of 










FARRELL-CHEEK 
STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


“*Makers of Steel Castings that are 
a little better than the next best’’ 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Winslow P. Burhoe, Reading, Mass.; William Perkins, 
Plympton, Mass.; and Arthur V. Harper, Weymouth, 
Mass, 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan Spring Co. will 
build a l-story, 67 x 73-foot addition. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The American Steel & Wire 
Co. will build two additions, 12 x 91 feet and 12 
x 15 feet. Both additions will be 1-story high. 
The improvements are estimated to cost $10,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Bancroft Razor Corp. 
has been incorporated to make cutlery with $30,000 
capital, by A. L. Silberstein, Max. Schwartz and John 
H Meagher. The corporation succeeds the Bancroft 
Razor Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The T. J. Pardy Construc- 
tion Co. will build a 2-story, 50 x 80-foot and a 
l-story, 40 x 40-foot factory and office building, to 
include a boiler house and dry kiln. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Hergi Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to make tools and machinery with 
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$50,000 capital, by Claude A. Herman, John S 
Pullman and Herman E. Gill. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—-The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
has awarded contracts for a 1-story heat treating shop, 
103 x 283 feet, and a laboratory and office building. 

DERBY, CONN.—The General Ordnance Co. hes 
awarded the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 0., a 
contract to erect a steel factory building 80 x 200 
feet. 

DERBY, CONN.—The Derby Brass Foundry has been 
incorporated with $2500 capital by George W. Castle, 
Charles O'Connor, Joseph O’Connor and David L. 
McDermott. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Britain Mfz. (0. 
has been incorporated to operate a machine shop with 
$50,000 capital. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The American By-Products 
Co. has been incorporated with $350,000 capital by 
Newton D. Buskey, James F. Baker and James M. 
Moore. , 






SAMUI LEE 






BUFFALO.—The plant of the Progressive Struc- 
tural Steel Co., 504 Bailey avenue, recently was dam- 
aged by fire, with a loss estimated at $25,000. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—The Geneva Cutlery Co. will 
build an addition to cost $75,000. 

JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.—The Central Flatiron Mfg. 
Co. recently purchased additional land as a site for 
a plant addition, but up to the present time has 
made no building plans. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Lockport Hydraulic Co. 
will build an electric power plant. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—A factory building 
for the manufacture of electric and X-ray apparatus 
will be erected by the Wappler Electric Co. 

NEW YORK.—Copper Pyrites Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $203,000 capital, by W. L. Westervelt 
J. N. Bailey and R. L. Wensley, 17 Madison avenue. 

NEW YORK, — Thomas Harper, 204 Lafayette 
street, Nas purchased the adjoining 4-story structure 
for extending his foundry business. 

NEW YORK.—The Ajax Auto & Aero Sheet Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 capital, by 
H. 8. Knabenschuh, A. M. Jacobs and H. W. Meyer, 
3801 Avenue I, Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK.—-The Equitable Laundry Machinery 
Corp. bas been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
H. Firth, J. A. Hannay and E. Allendorf, 32 Broad- 
way. 

NEW YORK.—tThe Manufacturers’ Equipment Ex- 
change has been incorporated to make motors, engines, 
boilers, ete., with $50,000 capital, by R. Grant, 
H. B. and A. C. Ackerly, 914 Ditmas avenue, Broox- 
wa. rs 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Gleason Works, 1000 
University avenue, has awarded a contract for a ma- 
chine shop, l-story, 160 x 335 feet, estimated to 
cost $70,000, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The property of the DeWitt 
Motor Co. has been purchased by the Jones & Pimm 
Co., manufacturer of automobile specialties. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—<An addition will be erected 
at the plant of the Weekes-Hoffman Co., manufac- 
turers of tools and chucks. The company plans to 
increase its capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Onondaga Steel Co. plans 
to remove its offices and furnace equipment to East- 
wood, where a plant site recently was purchased. 
Plans have been made for the immediate construction 
of a temporary office building and a blacksmith and 
hammer shop, 40 x 40 feet. 





ERIE, PA.—The Lake Erie Welding & Spring Co. 
plans a plant 30 x 100 feet to be equipped with a 
5-ton overhead traveling crane. The company is still 


Along the Atlantic Coast 





in the market for welding equipment and a 65-ton 
electric hoist. M. N. Smith is manager. 

GROVE CITY, PA.—This city is arranging to build 
a larger light plant. 

MERCER, PA.—The Elliot & Blair Steel Co. is 
considering rebuilding its plant recently damaged by 
fire. 
MILLVALE, PA.—R. T. Lippert Saw Co. has had 
plans prepared for a plant. 

MONESSEN, PA.—This borough is arranging to 
build an incinerating plant. A. J. Knight is president 
of the city council. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The plant of the Perseverance 
Iron Foundry recently was damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The machine shop of Lederer & 
Cusick recently was damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA.—-George H. Evans is estimating on 
the construction of a 1-story foundry building. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Raith Construction Co. has 
been awarded the contract for a coppersmithing shop 
for Peter Arnold. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Union Petroleum Co. will re- 
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build a portion of its refining plant at Clarendon, Pa., 
recently damaged by fire. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Electric Appliance Co. will fit 
up a plant on Water street. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The March Brownback Stove Co. 
let a contract to Frederick H. Keiser & Co., 128 East 
Fourth street, for a foundry addition, 60 x 60 
feet, estimated to cost $10,000. 

READING, PA.—A $50,000 machine shop will be 
erected by the Reading Steel Castings Co. 

READING, PA.—The Reading Steel Casting Co. 
will build a machine shop to cost $50,000. 

SHARON, PA.—The Sharon Waterworks Co. will 
build a new plant. 

WEST MIDDLESEX, PA.—The Standard Slag Co. 
will build a slag crushing plant. 

WINDBER, PA.—The Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co. plans to construct a power plant here at an est.- 
mated cost of $800,000. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Esterbrook Pen Co. is te- 
ceiving bids on alterations to its plant here. 

COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The Camden Motor Corp. 
is having plans drawn for the construction of a 
2-story plant. D. M. Davis, Temple building, is in 
charge. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Federal Adding Machine Co., 
New Haven, Conn., will build a plant here at a cost 
of $250,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Eastern Potash (Co. 
plans to erect a group of steel buildings here. 

HARRISON, N. J.—The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
427 Middlesex street, Newark, N. J., has had plans 
drawn for two portable storage buildings, 25 x 170 
and 25 x 40 feet. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Metal & Thermit 
Corp., 90 Bishop street, has had plans drawn for a 
welding shop, 50 x 100 feet, estimated to cost 
$17,000. - 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Amerson Brantingham Imple- 
ment Co., J. H. Smith, manager, 363 Bennington 
avenue, contemplates the construction of a storage 
building. 

BALTIMORE.—aAn addition will be erected at the 
plant of the Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co. 

BALTIMORE.—The Canion Airbrake Co. will fit up 
a plant here. 

BALTIMORE.—Work will begin shortly by the 
Canion Airbrake Co. on a 1-story, 100x250-foot ma- 
chine shop, and also a pattern and foundry shop. 


IOUUVOMH LHASA 


' Central States Activities 


MUU i110 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—The Topp-Stewart Tractor 
Co. has placed contracts for additional machine tool 
equipment and will complete the tooling of its present 
plant. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—The Ideal Mfg. Co. has acquired 
the former plant of the Hartford Dental Burr Co. 
and will manufacture small hardware specialties, 

KENOSHA, WIS. — A 1-story factory and office 
building, 60 x 137 feet, will be built by the K. 
& F. Specialty Co., metal products, at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. 


MENASHA, WIS.—The United States Tractor & 


Machinery Co. has been incorporated with $250,000 
capital, and will take over the business of the United 


the 
plant unit, 60 x 150 feet. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. is 
drawing plans for a plant addition estimated to cost 
$60,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. 


WUD. 


L 


Co. recently imereased its capital and is installing 
additional equipment. 

MILWAUKEE.—The B. V. Milking Machine Co., 
114 Grand avenue, has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $150,000 and plans to erect a plant. 
H. F. Bodeker is secretary of the company. 

MILWAUKEE.—Contracts for a new molding floor 
and auxiliary building, 84 x 150 feet, have been 
awarded by the Gerlinger Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
West Allis, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE.—The capital of the Adjustable Fix- 
ture Co., 62 Mason street, has been increased from 
$25,000 to $50,000 and the company will install 
more machinery, 

MILWAUKEE.—The J. E. F. Spark Plug Co., 1826 
Brown street, has awarded contracts for a machine 
shop, i1-story, 50 x 160 feet, estimated to cost 
$25,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. 
Co. recently increased its capital and has purchased 
additional equipment. More machinery will be pur- 
chased from time to time. No additional building 
eperations are contemplated. 

MILWAUKEE.—A 38-story light manufacturing build- 
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Falk Herringbone Gears 


Illustration shows a complete set of hobbed herringbone gears, furnished to the United 
States Aluminum Company for a double duo hot mill drive in their new plant at Edgewater, 
N. J. The largest gear is 16' in diameter I. D. P. 36" face. All three are made from extra 
high carbon steel castings, annealed by our special process. 


The motor pinion in the foreground is made from a high carbon steel forging, in one 
piece with the shaft, with a ratio of about 12 to | to the large gear. Forged steel shrouds 
are fitted at the ends of the pinion teeth. Two Fly Wheels are mounted on the pinion shaft 
and the drive is designed to carry peak loads about 3000 Hp., with speed reduction from 
345 to 28 R.P.M. The two small gears transmit about one-third of this power to a second 
line of rolls at 28 R. P. M. 


All castings for large steel gears of this description are made in our own open hearth 
steel foundry. We furnish steel castings for all purposes from | |b. to 100,000 Ibs. 


Write for interesting Falk literature. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. O. Beyer. 1024 Park Bidg. io hee hy | P. Fillingham, 50 Church St. Wilkes- 
orks. Denver—Denver Engineering W San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bidg. 











AGENTS: 
Barre—Vulcan = 
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ing at 416-418 Cedar street, has been leased by the 
Wisconsin Auto Body & Sales Co. Some new equip- 
ment will be installed for metal and woodworking 
purposes. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Thirty-seventh and Chestnut streets, plans a 2-story 
addition, 50 x 150 feet, estimated to cost $100,000. 
The Federal Engineering Co., Stephenson building, is 
architect. ‘ 

MILWAUKEE.—The Gerlinger Electric Steel Casting 
Co., a branch of the Gerlinger Steel Casting Co., 
Fifty-ninth and National avenues, will break ground 
shortly for the construction of a plant addition, 84 x 
150 feet. 

PORTAGE, WIS.—The Portage Iron Works will 
build an addition to its foundry and machine shop 
at an estimated cost of $10,000. A. R. Slinger 
heads the company. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—-F. L. Purtell, Monches, plans 
to build a 1-story shop, 30 x 64 feet, for automo- 
bile and general machinery repairs. 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equipment 

are desired by the navy depart- 
ment, bureau of supflies and ac- 
counts. 


One woodworking machine, 3881, April 29, 
naval hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

One metal-sawing machine, 3882, April 29, 
Norfolk navy yard. 

Variety an band saw, vertical drill, knife 
grinder, brazing clamp, saw setter, 3884, April 
29, San Diego, Cal. 

One knife-grinding machine, 
28, Washington navy yard. 

One milling machine with tools and equip- 
ment, 788244, March 28, for delivering to the 
fleet supply base, South Brooklyn. 

One wood-working lathe, 7887%, 
Philadelphia. 

One grinder and sensitive drill, 7889'4, April 
4, Morehead City, N. C. 


78794, March 


April 4, 


Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delwery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The Detroit Wire Fabric 
Mfg. Co. is moving its plant from Detroit to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where a majority of its stockholders 
reside. Dr. Fred Arner is president. 

DETROIT.—The Standard Screw Products Co., 621 
Bellevue avenue, is constructing a plant, one story, 
60 x 100 feet, estimated to cost $25,000. 

DETROIT.—-The Christie Kline Forge Co., 64 St. 
Aubin avenue, will remodel its forge shop, one story, 
50 x 100 feet. 

DETROIT.—-Fire caused $200,000 damage in the 
plant of the B, & H. Machine Products Co. and the 
Account Register Co. 

DETROIT.—The Kelsey Wheel Co., John Kelsey, 
president, 1230 Military avenue, contemplates the con- 
struction of a foundry on McGraw avenue. 

DETROIT.—Plans are being revised for the con- 
struction of a plant addition for the Liberty Starter 
Co, William J. Hartwig, president, 205 Bast Jeffer- 
son avenue, 

DETROIT.——Lakomsky Bros., Dubois street and East 
Grand boulevard, will build a foundry, 120 x 150 
feet. J. G. Kastler & Co., 523 Chamber of Com- 
merece building, are architects. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Heat Treating Co., De- 
troit, has let contracts on a one-story and basement 
factory being erected on Bellevue corner St. Paul 


avenues. 
DETROIT.—The American Blower Co., F. R. Still, 
secretary, 1400 Russell street, has bought 20 acres 
and will build a plant costing $750,000. The foundry 
unit will be built first. 
DOWAGIAC, MICH.—The Ruddy Furnace Co., A. 
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E. Rudolph, president, will build a foundry addition, 
50 x 200 feet. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Hayes Wheel Co., manu- 
facturer of automobile wheels, has issued $1,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds to provide for expansion of 
the company’s business. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Lockwood-Ash Motor Co., 
manufacturers of marine engines, is erecting a new 
factory addition to enable the company to double 
production. ' 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Jackson Screw Products 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture screws, 
spark plugs and small automobile parts. Camiel 
Thorez is president. Elmer Thayer, Vice president, 
and J. J. Best, secretary-treasurer. 


an 
An option has been taken 


cost 
SAGINAW, MICH.—Mitts & Merrill, H. W. Merrill, 
secretary, is reported planning a 3-story mach 
shop and office building, 140 x 200 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $85,000. 

ST. LOUIS, MICH.—The Bollstrom Motors Co., of 
Detroit, contemplates the erection of a plant. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH.—The Potato Implement 
Co., 301 West Front street, has had plans drawn 
for the construction of a plant addition. Jens C. 
Peterson, State Bank building, is architect. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—The city council plans water- 
works improvements to cost $32,000. New pumps and 
electrical auxiliaries will be installed. W. R. Caldwell 
is city engineer. < 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Remy Electric Co. is erect- 
ing an addition including a boiler room. E. F. 
Creager is factory manager. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Plans are being made to 
large the output of the Anderson Foundry & 
chine Co., which was recently organized with W. 
Durbin as president. _The company has installed a 
large drill press and other equipment. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—This city plans the con- 
struction of a filtration plant, which with equipment, 
will cost $333,000. P 

ELKHART, IND.—The Annex Foundry Co., gray 
iron and semisteel castings, capitalized at $30,000, 
is building a plant, 60 x 168 feet, and plans a 
similar building in the near future. T. A. Runyan is 
president and R. C. Cutshaw is secretary of the com 
pany. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Graham Bros. have béen in- 
corporated with $1,000,000 capital to manufacture 
tractors. The company will erect a plant. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Faultless Castor Co., 
B. F. Nolting, manager, Stringtown road, is taking 
bids for the construction of a plating room addition, 
46 » 67 feet, one story. 

GREENSBURG, IND.—The Victory Tractor Co. re- 
cently was organized for the manufacture of farm 
tractors. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Metal Post & Ring Co., 
capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered by Alex- 
ander Sholund and A. Sholund. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The General Motor Truck Co., 
capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered to 
facture motor truck parts by L. E. Peck and Wil- 

Co. 


en- 
Ma- 
N. 


liam H. Pye. 
_KOKOMO, IND.—The Haynes Auto is 
bids for the construction of a forge shop, one 
70 x 180 feet. M. P. Elliot is engineer in 
LAPORTE, IND.—The plants of the New York 
located at Bucyrus, 


PAOLI, IND.—The Hoosier Hardware Co., capital- 
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ized at $12,000, has been chartered to manufacture 
farm machinery and implements by Henry Mayfield, 
Elwood Holiday and E. L. Wolfe. 

SHELBURN, IND.—The Lane Bros. Auto Rim Co., 
capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered to man- 
ufacture metal automobile rims and specialties by 





Business Changes 


HE Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 

O., announces that the G. F. 
Cotter Supply Co., Houston, Tex., 
will act as its southwestern sales 
representatives. The new agents 
will handle the company’s line of 
forgings of all kinds, axles, loco- 
motive parts as well as special heat- 
treated products. This will include 
material produced at both the Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago works. 

Permanent offices have been 
opened by the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
room 910 Park building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. E. H. Harris is in 
charge of the office. The prod- 
ucts of the company are sheet 
steel shapes and sheet metal. 

The McCrosky Tool Corp., Mead- 
ville, Pa. has opened an office in 
the Kresge building, Detroit, in 
charge of C. M. Sutton. The com- 
pany will carry a complete stock of 
adjustable reamers, blades, chucks 
and collets, etc. 

Thé Walcott Lathe Co., of Jack- 
son, Mich., and affiliated machinery 
manufacturing firms have opened a 
sales room at 254 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, with L. E. Sliger as sales 
manager. A complete line of Wal- 
cott lathes will be carried in stock, 
as will also be Walcott shapers, 
made by the Jackson Shaper Co., 
and die sinking machines, produced 
by the Jackson Machine Tool Co. 











ern Traction Co. has not yet made any plans for 
the construction of plant additions, beyond prelim- 
inary sketches, according to word from E. M. Walker, 
Tribune building, who is in charge of the project. 

WALDRON, IND.—The Indiana Wheel Structure 
Co., capitalized at $30,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture motor wheels by Earl E. McNeely, 
Claude Curtis and Clyde Avery. 

CINCINNATI.—The Ideal Metal Co., 1212 West 
Liberty street, recently increased its capital, in order 
to finance plant enlargement, which will include the 
installation of brass furnaces. 

CLEVELAND.—The Dietz Electric Co., 1243 Oregon 
avenue, has a permit to erect a plant, 2-story, 
38 x 85 feet. > 

CLEVELAND.—The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
is installing additional equipment, including a cu- 
pola and sand conveying equipment. 

CLEVELAND.—The H. 8. Rivitz Co., 2112 Ontario 
street, plans to construct a new building, to include 
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A W-S-M Charging Machine in operation. 
At the left—W-S-M Charging Box. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company orig- 
inated, built, developed and for many years 
was the sole constructor of Charging Machines 
for Open Hearth Furnaces. The first four 
machines built were installed in 1895 at the 
Homestead Steel Works and are still in daily 
service. After these machines had been 
running several years, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
in a letter to Mr. S. T. Wellman, gave the 
saving of these machines to his company as 
fifty cents a ton and that saving was on the 
basis of labor charges twenty years ago. 


W-S-M Charging Machines are built entirely 
of steel and conform in every respect to the 
most modern engineering practice. They are 
provided with the latest devices for the pro- 
tection of the workmen, are simple and dur- 
able, and are readily accessible for repair. 


Made in High Type; Low Type; Crane Type. 
We also build Charging Boxes. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-Morean Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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offices, warehouse and display rooms, and is in the recently increased its capital from $100,000 to bond issue of $500,000 for the construction of a 


market for general warehouse equipment. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Automobile Co., J. V. 
Whitbeck president, has let a contract to the Crowell- 
Lundoff-Little Co., Merriam building, for an automo- 
bile manufacturing plant. 

CLEVELAND.—The Jordon Motors Co., 1070 East 
152nd_ street, plans a complete japanning plant, 
which will be equipped with several japanning ovens, 
ete. A separate steam plant will also be erected. 

CLEVELAND.—-The Accurate Machine Co., Whitney 
Power block, has let a contract for a machine shop, 
160 x 180 feet. The Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co. has the contract. The company will probably 
be in the market for equipment. 

CLEVELAND.—The Holan Metal Products Co, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by James 
Holan, 3115 West Forty-first street, H. D. Brainard, 
Frank J. Jirka and others. Details will be announced 
later, 

CLEVELAND. —— The Reflex Ignition Co., West 
Seventieth street, has let a contract for the con- 
struction of a plant to the Samuel W. Emerson 
Co., 1900 Euclid avenue. H. M. Morse, Citizens 
building is engineer. The structure will be 60 x 
160 feet, two stories, 

CLEVELAND.—-The Schwarz & Schwarz Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital, to operate 
a foundry and manufacture castings of all kinds, by 
J. M, Schwarz, Joseph Hirshstein, 8. W. Goldman, 
J. L. Goldman, Michael Schwarz and Leo Tuteur. 
Correspondence is being handled through Attorney 
Benjamin Schwartz, 114 Engineers building. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.—Plans are progressing for the 
erection of a refinery here for the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. 

DAYTON, 0.—-Luzerne Custer will erect a plant 
on Franklin street for the manufacture of a port- 
able gas engine and other products. 

DAYTON, ©0.—The plant of the Dayton Metal 
Products ©o. has been taken over by the Domestic 
Engineering Co, 

DAYTON, 0.—It is reported the Dayton Steel 
Foundry will install an acetylene gas plant. The 
company recently took out a building permit for 
the work. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Davis & Sherer Co, has in- 
creased its capital from $15,000 to $50,000 to 
extend the manufacture of steel parts for fling 
cabinets and devices. 

ELYRIA, 0.—The county commissioners are con- 
sidering the erection of a heating plant to be equipped 
with modern apparatus. 

FOSTORIA, 0.—The Fostoria Screw Co. is ‘re- 
ported planning to build a plant here. FE. R. Pillars 
is in charge. 

MASSILLON, 0.-—-The Reliance Mfg. Co. has let 
a contract for a factory addition, 1-story, 60 x 100 
feet, estimated to cost $10,000. 

SANDUSKY, 0.—The Maibohn Motors Co., accord- 
ing to a report, will move its manufacturing plant 
here from Racine, Wis., and plans to erect three 
factory units here at a cost of $150,000. Frank H. 
Meyers of the chamber of commerce recently made the 
announcement. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—The Youngstown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. is reported planning a steel and iron 
foundry at Girard. Building operations will be started 
as soon as the management deems it wise fo pro- 
ceed. W. J. Wallis is president of the company. 

CHICAGO.——-The Sylvan Sheet Metal Products Co., 
Ogden avenue, capitalized at $25,000, has been char- 
tered by Joseph Sylvan, Harry 0. Novak and Lillian 
Novak. 

CHICAGO.—L. C. Bartling, care of the National 
Enamel & Stamping Co., 346 West Kinzie street, is 
taking bids for a plant, 125 x 200 feet, estimated 
to cost about $75,000. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Decatur Bridge Co. contem- 
plates the remodeling of its power plant. No definite 
plans have been made. ‘ 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Decatur Malleable Iron Co., 
doing a general foundry and machine shop business, 


$200,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Durbin Automatic 
Train Pipe Connector Co., V. G. Durbing, president, 
is having plans made for an addition to its foundry, 
100 x 300 feet. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
201 Clybourn avenue, Milwaukee, plans a 2-story 
Diant here. H. J. Esse, 402 Camp building, Milwau- 
kee, is architect. 


CENTRAL CITY, KY.—The tipple of the Madison 
Coal Corp. recently was badly damaged by fire. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville Steel & Iron 
Co. will build an addition. 

CARRSVILLE, KY.—The Big Five Zine & Spar 
Co. will take bids until April 1 for zine mining 
equipment, including pumps, hoists and engines. 


HIGHLAND PARK, KY.—The Continental Car 
Co., manufacturer of mine cars, truck bodies, etc., 
has purchased additional property and plans enlarge- 
ment. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Grainger & Co., manufacturers 
of steel work, steam pumps, architectural steel, etc., 
have filed amended articles of incorporation. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The C. C. Stoll Oil Co. has 
purchased additional land and plans to construct a 
refinery. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Reciprocal Electrical Tool 
Co., manufacturer of electric drills, ete, has filed 
amended articles of incorporation. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Reynolds Corp., Cleve- 
land street, plans the erection of plant additions, 
and a representative is: now looking over machinery 
needs. 

PADUCAH, KY.—The city commissioners plan a 


MUHA TTR eee 


municipal water plant. 

AFFINITY, W. VA.—The Pemberton Coal & Coke 
Co. will build a power plant here to increase the 
capacity of its mines to 10,000 tons daily. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The city water board let 
the contract to the American Water Softener Co., 
Philadelphia, for improvements to its waterworks. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Domestic Coke Corp. 
has been instructed to go ahead with building a 
by-product plant, work which was suspended at the 
signing of the armistice. C. V. Critchfield, Toledo, 
0., is vice president. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Standard Stamping 
Co. recently moved from Marysville, 0., to its new 
plant here. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad will build an addition to its shops here te 
cost $500,000. F. I. Cabell is’ chief engineer. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The H. T. Lambert Co., 
First National Bank building, has a building here 
which it will fit up for the manufacture of mine 
cars. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—This city is considering 
building a sewerage disposal plant. H. G. Tomkin is 
mayor, : 

POINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—The Marietta Mfg. 
Co. contemplates the erection of an addition to its 
marine ways for the construction of barges. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Columbia Can Co., Fred L. 
Westerback, president, 128 Madison avenwe, has had 
plans drawn and bids are now being taken for a 
heating plant. 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA.—The Towa Valve Co., W. H. 
Rend, secretary, has let a contract for a plant addi- 
tion, 40 wm 126 feet. 





Business in Canada 





SLOCAN, B. C.—M. 8. Davys will build a con- 
centrator and make improvements to plant costing 
$120,000. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—The Victoria Machinery Depot, 
343 Bay street, has let the general contract for ship- 
yards and machine shop costing $350,000. Bids arn 
asked for engines and boilers within 60 days. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—The Harbor & Marine Co. is 
being organized to build a plant for the construction 
of two 8100-ton steel ships for the Dominion gov- 
ernment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Eastern Canada Motor Truck 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture motor 
cars and trucks, with $500,000 capital, by Percy D. 
Wilson, Gaston Fontaine and George A. Welch. 


SARNIA, ONT.—The Doherty Metal Plating €», 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, hy 
John Doherty, William Logue, Sarnia, and Lincoln 
Avery, Port Huron, Mich. . 


TIMMINS, ONT.—The Hollinger Consolidated Mines 
plans emtensive development work and will build a 
plant. A. F. Brigham is manager. 


TORONTO, ONT.—A. W. Adams, 55 West Lodge 
avenue, is in the market for a 500-horsepower engine. 


TORONTO, ONT.—J. E. Russell, Harbor Administra- 
tion building, is in the market for an air compressor. 


TORONTO, ONT.—T. A. Rogers, 85 Bay street, is 
in the market for a portable sawmill with double 
boilers. 


; Maxwell C. Purvis, Canada Life building; 


NOUGAT 





Geoffrey S. O’Brien and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Arthur Balfour & Co., Ltd., ‘n- 
corporated under the laws of Great Britain, has-been 
licensed to carry on a business of steel, iron, tool 
and machine manufacturing in Canada. The company 
is capitalized at $400,000. Attorney John L. Milner, 
Toronto, represents the company. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—The Auto Specialties Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich., plans a large manufacturing plant sere 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Canadian Collapsible Rim 
Co., capitalized at $500,000, plans the construction 
of a plant. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Canadian Collapsible Rim 
Co., which was incorporated with $500,000 capitai, 
by J. H. Campbell, Ouellette avenue, Windsor; Sidrey 
Anderson, manager of the Sarnia, Windsor & Amberst- 
burg railway; James B. Gunn, Winnipeg, Man., and 
others, will erect a manufacturing plant here. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—The city council plans ccn- 
struction of an addition to its waterworks plant and 
is in the market for turbines, machinery and other 
equipment. Andrew Leslie is city clerk. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Canadian File & Tool 
Works, Ltd., has ‘been incorporated with $200,000 
capital, by F. T. Enright, Thomas B. Gould, Ladine 
and E. W. Westover. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Victory Lighter Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
steel, copper, aluminum, and other products, with 
$16,000 capital Francois P. Brais, Jules Bruneau 
and Thomas B. Gould are the incorporators. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Crammond Machinery (., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to make automobile parts. 
machinery, etc., with $50,000 capital, by Walter S. 
Johnson, Alexander R. Hall, Rhoda M. Husband and 
others. 
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M.A.HANNA&Co., 


Sales Agents 
iron Ore 
Coal 
Coke 

Pig Iron 


“BUFFALO” “DOVER” 
“FANNIE” “VICTORIA” 
“CHERRY VALLEY” “ZUG” 


Sales Offices 


Cleveland 
Buffalo Pittsburg 
Detroit Toronto 


Say you sow it in Tue Iron Trave Review 








“uperior Ores, Per Ton. Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron 
55 per cent iron 
Old range non-Bess., 5144 per cent iron.... 5.90 
51% per cent iron 


Warehouse Prices 


Mesalbi Bessemer, 


Mesabi non-Bess., 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


| Idle and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday: Noon 


Stove plate, Cincinnati .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
ove plate, N. J. pts..(Dealers’) 16.50 to 17. 
Stove plate, Birmingham ......... 13.00 to 14. 
Stove plate, Buffalo ........+++. 17.00 to 18. 
Stove plate, eastern Pa. .......- 18.00 to 20. 
Stove plate, Cleveland............ 16.00 to 17. 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh .......... 15.00 to 16. 
Heavy breakable cast, Pbgh....... 15.00 to 16.0 





bars, Philadelphia 


Steel bars, Buffalo 


Iron bars, Chicago 


Iron bars, Philadelphia 





. 10 blue ani. sheets, 
. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 
. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 


sheets 
No. 28 galv. sheets, 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Bundled Sheets, Cleveland 


ors 
— ee 





CREE . aubckcocccus danke paced $1.40 
Newere, BH. Pi ccccccccccccocesecess 4. 
SRD nc vegcdes coccocsoseceveseud 5.20 
Philadelphia .....cccrccccscsccecee 4.40 
Pittsburgh ....cccccscccscscccs Pere $% 
SR Dk ococnechsdsnin oes epee ae 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... thew 
Buffalo to: 
Albeay, BH. YZ. cevcccrsoccscs yee 
New England (rail) ........ssessees 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)........ 8.90 
Virginia furnaces to: 
Philadelphia .......cccccescecevecs $4.10 
New England ....cccccccccsecese «+ 4.70 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 


Birmingham. Ala., to: 
ton 
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TR <ebebcetesecesagunee 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. .......e.eeee6 7.30 
BOW FOUR cccccccscccececccncncese 7.70 
PRD oc occccccccccecseessocs 6.50 
Pitteburgh .....-cecceesees eeeccece 5.70 
Bete. Ga. weossccsecvdsere soou 
Gh GID. ca cvdcvsccccccse agedsece 4.25 

Chicago to 
BD BN “co cccecsccecves cosvecesQeee 
Minneapolis, St. Paul...........++.+. 2.50 
Moline, Tl.” ......seeees evededeetde 1.40 

Sahn die ocbsocecsbenesececes Ge 

St DD .véventesesesedeos cocese Eee 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 
BED sc ccnvsccccecetsee onsnkéses 80 
GORD cc ccccocccesevcsesse eooce Be 
0 ccegteccesougsnsene eves 3.40 
DEED cccccccctcccteseceoes esese 
POE nas cccndocecvocecces «+ 2.80 
Minneapolis, St. Paul......... ooces EO 
Freight Rates, Finish 
Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., = 
Caer geesteveon GE 
Philadelphia ........ sececes -- 24.6 cents 
BOER. ccccccccecsevces «++ee+ 830.0 conts 
BUD. ccccccccccccce eveeeee 21.6 conts 
Baltimore .....++.++ seeceesees 28.0 conts 
Cleveland ........ eveceeee 17.0 conts 
Cincinnati .......056 eveceeees 238.0 conts 
Chicago ......5. woetececccocse Seen Ge 
Detroit ...ccecevces coves 0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 49.5 cents 
DER ccccccccccces ebvccce ° 
Ge, SE céccccvcvces seesees 83.6 conts 
New Orleans ....... conccdcoes 5 cents 
pavacons sscesees 57.6 comnts 
Pacific coast (all rail).........$1.25 
Pacific coast (tin Séencee 25 
IRON MILL USE 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1, Buffalo ....... 18.00 to 14.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh . 15.00 to 15.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati «+e» 14.50 to 15.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago .25 to 15.75 
Busheling, No. .00 to 12.00 
Busheling No. .00 to 15.50 
Cast borings, 10.00 
Cast borings, 00 to 14.00 
Cast borings, 00 to 10.00 
Cast borings, .00 te 10.50 
Cast borings, 50 to 8.00 
Cast borings, .00 to 11.50 
Cast borings, .50 to 7.50 
Cast borings, .50 to 11.00 
Cast borings, 00 to 8.50 
City wrought a 00 te 16.00 
Cut forge, Chieago..... .50 to 17.00 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Forge flashings, large. Cleveland... 8.50to 9.00 
Forge flashings, small, Cleveland.. 13.25 to 14.50 
Grate bars, eesesecesess 21.00 to 22.00 
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Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
Machine turnings, Cleveland 
Machine turnings, Buffalo 
Machine turnings, N. Y..(Dealers’) 
ine turnings, Pittsburgh 
ine turnings, east. 
ine turnings, Birmingham 
Machine turnings, Chicago 
Machine shop turnings, St. 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland 
Pipes and flues, Chicago 
Pipes and flues, St. 
R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, Buffalo. 
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No. 1 yard wrought, 


. Buffa 
Wrought pipe, east. Pa. 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east. Pa. 


IRON OR STEEL WORKS 

Axle turnings, Cleveland 
Buffalo 

Heavy axle turnings, east. Pa 


Heavy axle turnings, Pitts. 
Shafting, New ge «+» « (Dealers’ 
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Steel car axles, Birmingham 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh 
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